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ABSTRACT 

The selected bibliography of research on gifted 
children and creativity contains approximately 79 abstracts with 
indexing information explained to be drawn from the computer file of 
abstracts representing the Council for Exceptional Children 
Information Center*s complete holdings as of August, 1972. Abstracts 
are said to be chosen using the criteria of availability of document 
to user, currency, information value, author* s reputation, and 
classical content. Preliminary information^ explains hew to read the 
abstract (a sample abstract is included which identifies the 
vdifferent parts of the abstract) , how to use the author and subject 
indexes, how to purchase documents through the Educational Resources 
Information Center Document Reproduction Service (an order blank is 
provided) , an order blank for Exceptional Child Education Abstracts 
in which the abstracts are originally published, a list of indexing 
terms searched to compile the bibliography, and a list of journals 
from which articles are abstracted for the bibliography. Publication 
date of documents abstracted ranges from 1926 to 1971. (CB) 
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> The CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children 

r .„r h f 8rant from ,he US °5 ,ce . of Education, the CEC Information Center was established at The Council for Fxccntioml 
Children to serve as a comprehensive source of information on research, instructional S 

teacher education methods curriculum, etc. for the field of spccial etfqoation. The Center functions Jthc CIcarinJLSc on 
Exceptional Children in the Educational Resources Information CcntersfERIC) program and also as a memher 
Special Education 1MC/RMC ItoiJ, addition, the CEC Center's prop™ iXfaa eommitm.nl ‘J .SSSfi ?l£ 
towards the development of products which will interpret research results into educational methods and practices. 

How to Use This Bibliography 

The Exceptional Child Bibliography Scries was initiated by the CEC Information Center to answer the need for rmid re 
sponses to specific requests for information. The volume of information requests received by the Center 
as a guide in preparing special topic bibliographies in the field of exceptional child education. Abstracts'containcd in the biblio 

Whfch “C .nfe^amaion 

document to the user, currency, information value, author’s reputation, and classical contenb The number of abSrac s selec Id 
' t ?. J .P pcar In . J bibliography may vary from one to 100, depending on the amount of suitable information available Ond itine of 

How to Read the Abstr* 4 

abs . ,ract contains th. ' %s C ctions-bibliographic data, descriptors, and a summary of the document The bihliocranhic 
section provides the document s identifying number (ED and/or EC». publication date, author, title source and avSdi t 

^cu m TnrS,^ Ca, V he SUbjeC,S w f which 3 d ° cu "*"' deals ’ -rhc summary provided a ^comprehcSrfve over^w o he 
document s contents and in some cases document availability is announced here. 

How to Use the Indexes 

nhioc°I!!aH/Irc ll08r t^ hieS lr Y E * cep,,on ?i Ch,Wrcn Bibliography Series contain author and/or subject indexes. In these biblioera- a 
fcnnl Se A C u" 8 WOr °" as P ec,fic asp «* of the general topic may consult the sub cct index to be rc erred I o socSto- 

scv "" ,0,,ics ,ni ' , ** UeM bv *** ,hc *** 
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How to Purchase Documents 

Sc r v^m^DR S^F nr^nn Pr !!! ^ and EDR ? availab . isi, y indicated may be purchased from the ERIC Document Reproduction ’ 
service (EDRa). For your convenience an ordijr form is provided on the back cover of this bibliography. 

_ Abstracts appearing in the bibliographies have also been published in Exceptional Child Education Abstracts the auartcriv 

linn^tv P ubl,ca, . lon of ,bc Councd for Exceptional Children. Approximately 750 abstracts covering *» c broad range of excep- 
tionality appear in each issue. (Subscription order form below.) b L Droau ran ° c 01 excep- 



(M,k. check, payable w EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION ABSTRACTS tvcoccu aiw™, 

1411 S. Jefferson Davis Highway, Jefferson Plaza, Suite 900, Arlington, Virgin ia"22205 

Please enter my order for subscriptions) to Exceptional Child Education Abstracts. 

Institutional Subscriptions Vol. IV (4 issues)- $50 

Supplementary Subscriptions (will be shipped to address below)— $25 each 

Back Volumes for Institutions^- $40 each / 
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ABSTRACT 769 

k GC010769 ED 025 864* 

- Aibl. Date Jun 68 * 44 p, 

-Hensley, Gene, Ed.; Buck, Dorothy pj 
Ed. 

Cooperative Agreements between Spe- 
cial Education and Rehabilitation 
Services in the West. Selected Papers 
from a Conference, on Cooperative 
Agreements (Las Vegas, Nevada, Fe- 
bruary, 1968), 

Western .Interstate Commission For 
Higher Education, Boulder, Colorado 
United Cerebral Palsy Research And 
Education Foundation, Inc., New York; 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
(DHEW), Washington, D.-C. 

-EDRS mf, he 

VRA-346T66^' 



Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; cooperative programs; vocational 
rehabilitation; vocational education; ad- 
ministration; mentally handicapped; 
state agencies; cooperative education; 
educational coordination; cooperative 
programs; state federal aid; administra-^ 
live problems; commhnicatfrn prob- 
lems; equalization)aid; work study pro- 
grams; handicapped; cost effectiveness 

Five papers discuss cooperative work- 
study agreements between schools and 
vocational rehabilitation services in the 
western states. Areas discussed include 
the advantages of cooperative agree- 
ments, the forms and disadvantages of 
*third party agreements, bas ; concepts of 
the programs, and an outline form to use 
when applying for matching funds; the 
relationship of special education, rehabi- 
litation and cooperative plans, pro- 
grams, and agreements; and California's 
vpast and present work study programs 
for the mentally retarded. Also reviewed 
are research demonstrating the econom- 
ic feasibility of vocational training for 
the educable mentally retarded in the 
public schools and communication prob- 
lems in work { study programs. The 
conference summary considers the pur- 
poses, goals, essence of, and necessity for 
cooperative agreements. (MR) m 
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INDEXING TERIV|S SEARCHED ^ ^ 

Indexing terms used to retrieve information on Gifted and Creativity Research from the Center’s computer file of 
abstracts are listed alphabetically below: ' * <• 



Exceptional Child Research 
Gifted 

Gifted Children / 

High Achievers /_ 

Superior Students 

Talented Students * 



JOURNALS USED 

Abstracts of articles from the following periodicals appear in (his bibliography: 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency 
Child Development 

Educational and Psychological Measurement 
Exceptional Children 
Genetic Psychology Monographs 
Gifted Child Quarterly 

Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology 

Journal of Creative Behavior 

Journal of Educational Psychology 

Journal of Research and Development in Education 

Journal of School Psychology 

Journal of Special Education 

Kansas Studies in Education I 

Psychology in the Schools j 
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Able Students v 
Academically Gifted 
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The abstracts in this bibliography were selected from Education Abstracts, Volumes MU. 
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ABSTRACTS 



ABSTRACT 10039 

MC 01 00.19 |-0 010 921 

l*ubl Ouir Aug 6.1 * 49p. 

Karnes, Merle B. And Others 
Thr KITwItt of Typing Inntrurtion on 
Creativity and Achievement among 
the Gifted. 

Champaign Community Unit School 
Dist., III. 

EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
gifted; achievement tests; academic; 
achievement; elementary school stu- 
dents; typewriting; creativity research; 
work study skills; creative writing: crea* . 
live thinking; reading; spelling; interme- 
diate grades; curriculum enrichment; 
Iowa Evcrypupi! Tests; Guilford Unu- 
sual Uses and Consequences Tests; I960 
Stanford Hi net Intelligence Scale; Cali- 
fornia Achievement l est; Champaign 

Two groups of .1 1 or more fourth grade 
-children, who tested at 115 or higher on 
the I960 Stanford- Hi net Intelligence 
Scale, received c^ichmcnt in creative 
thinking and writing. One group re- 
ceived typing instruction. Pretexts ad- 
ministered in the fourth grade and again 
to the same students in the sixth grade 
included the California Achievement 
Tests < reading and spelling). work -study 
skills tests of the Iowa Evcrypupil Tests 
of Basic Skills. Guilford Unusual Uses 
and Consequences Tests, and a creative 
writing test. Results showed that the use 
of typing by academically talented inter- 
mediate grade children was not harmful 
to achievement in such areas as work- . 
study skills, reading, and spelling. The 
experimental group using typewriters 
showed significantly greater gains in 
creative writing and creative thinking 
than did the control group. (JA) 

ABSTRACT 10342 

EC 01 0.142 ED 01.1 518*" 

Publ. Date 64 86p. 

Barbe, Walter B.; Horn. R. A. 

One in a Thousand; A Comparative 
Study of Moderately and Highly Gift- 
ed Elementary School Children. N 
Ohio State Dept. Educ., Columbus. Div. 
Spec. Educ. L 

Kent State Univ.. Ohio. Dcf /. Spec. 
Educ. A 

EDRS mf.hc * 4 

Descriptors: exceptional -hild research; 
identification; gifted; student character- 
istics; children: elementary grades; fami- 
ly background; educational experience; 
physical development: adjustment (to 
environment); ability identification; tal- 
ent identification; creativity; personali- 
ty; socioeconomic background; Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills; Stanford Binct 
Intelligence Scale; Childrens Personality 
Questionnaire; CPQ ; I PAT; Coltimbus 



Gifted and Cieativity Research 



Moderately gifted and highly gifted 
children were studied to determine dif- 
ferences in educational development, 
adjustment, physical development, and * 
family background. School psychology 
interns nominated potentially capable 
pupils from grades .1 to 6. Eiont these. 

65 matched pairs of mmleratcly gifted 
1 10 '-cores of 120 to 1.10) and highly 
gifted (JQ scores of 148 and above) were 
selected. Stanford- Binct Intelligence 

Ttsl scores. Iowa Every Pupil Test of 
Basic Skills scores. Institute for Person* 
alityand Ability J esting Childrens Per- 
sonality Questionnaire scores, parent 
ratings of child, autobiographies. Who Is 
It scores, school records, socioeconomic 
levels, and home information wcie ob- 
tained. Structured interviews and instru- 
ments measuring creativity and self con- 
cept were used with 40 of the subjects, 
f indings indicated that the highly gifted 
group came from mote affluent back- 
grounds. had more highly educated par- 
ents* and rated higher on creativity 
measures. Both groups were found to he 
well adjusted, and there were , no out- 
standing differences of physical develop- • 
ment. Teachers did. not identify 25 per- 
cent of the highly gifted, l.arge numbers 
would have been missed through reli- 
ance on gi on p tests. ‘The study recom- 
mends a state registry of highly gifted 
children, summer workshops for teach- 
ers. and excess cost support. (RM) 

ABSTRACT 10347 

fiC 01 0.147 ED N.A. 

Publ. Dale Nov 67 I6p. 

Allen. Vernon I..: Levine, John M. 
Creativity and Conformity. 

Wisconsin Univ.. Madison, Res. Dev. 
Clr. Cognitive Learn. 

OEC-5-10- 1 54 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
creativity; environmental influences; 
children; public schools; conformity; 
creativity research; visual perception; 
student attitudes; achievement; grade 5; 
matched groups; training; social factors; 
social influences 

Conformity to group pressure was con 
pared for 76 fifth grade public schrfol 
subjects receiving a 4- week program of 
creativity^ training and for 88 controls 
matched on IQ scores, achievement 
scores, and socioeconomic status: Three 
weeks after the training pcriocTall sub- 
jects responded to a series oulA slides 
consisting of visual, attitmdina), and 
achievement items. The children were 
retested an hour later with the same 
slides. In addition a fictitious class norm 
purporting to be the majority response 
was given orally after /ach slide on the 
second presentation, ^r.ffccts of creativity 



training on conformity were quite spe- 
cific since conformity was reduced on 
items having correct answers (achieve- 
ment). but not on subjective items (vis- 
ual. altitude). Results also showed that 
the subjects receiving creativity training 
responded significantly (p is less than 
.02) more selectively than controls to 
items similai in content, agreeing with 
the group on some items but not on 
others. In addition, the creativity tiatn- 
ing reduced overall confoimity loi the 
■low IQ subjects but not foi the subjects 
of average and high IQ levels. It was 
concluded that there is a causal relation 
between creativity ami conformity due 
to the transfer of common skills across 
the situations, l our tables ami a 1 7- item 
reference list are included. (A A) 



ABSTRACT 10378 

EC Of 0378 / ED 019 770 

Publ. Date 67 / 72p. 

Martinson. Ruth A.; Scagoe. May V. 
The Abilitii-ttyof Young Children. EEC 
IteNcarch Monograph Scrim. 

Council l-qr Exceptional Children. 
Washingtoni D. C. 

EDRS mf j 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
gifted; cognitive processes; creativity; 
children; creativity research; sciences; 
social studies; intermediate grades; orig- 
inality ^creative writing; student ability; 
evaluation criteria; music; art; intellig- 
ence tests; Guilford lloepfner Measures 
of Intellectual Ability 

In order to assess the quality of creative 
products in art, music, writing, social 
studies, and science, children attending 
grades .1 to 6 of the University Elemcn- 
ary School of the Univcristy of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, were divided into’two 
/groups on the basis of intelligence. The 
higher group (49 pupils, IQ .of LK) or 
more) and the low group (57 pupils. IQ 
of 120 or less) were similar in education- 
al backgrounds, external environment, 
parental valuing of education, parental 
level of education, and sex ratio. Three 
independent judgments of each child's 
product in each subject were made by 
experts in the particular field represent- 
ed. Criteria for creativity included origi- 
nality and effectiveness of expression. In 
five out of (he eight products evaluated, 
a significant relationship (p equals .05) 
was found between high IQ and high 
quality of judged product. Findings thus 
supported the hypothesis that giftedness 
and creativity arc not antithetical. Both 
groups were also given Guilford and 
Hoepfncr's test lor divergent thinking. 
The only lest which significantly sepa- 
rated (he high from the low groups was 
file Association Test (t test, p equals 
.05). Since no significant differences 
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were found between high and low IQ 
groups on the four remaining tests, a 
negligible relationship between intellig- 
ence and divergent thinking was indicat- 
ed. Examples of the children's products 
in all areas and an 18-item reference list 
are included. The appendix contains 
biographical sketches of the judges. This 
document is available from The Council 
for Exceptional Children, Nl-IA. 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W.,\ Washington, 
l>C. 20036, for $2.00. UV)\ 

ABSTRACT 10626 

EC 01 0626 Id) 024 185 

Publ. Date June 68 I85p. 

Martinson, Ruth A.; Wiener, Jean 
Thr Improvement of Teaching Prnee* 
dun** with lifted Elementary und 
SiTondury School Students, Fiuul lie- 
port, 

California Slate College, (iardena 
Office Of I -ducat ion (DIIEW), Washing- 
ton* D. C‘., Bureau Of Research 
l-DRS mf.hc 
OEC-4-6-06 1 244-8948 
BR-6-1244 

Descriptors: exceptional ehild research; 
gifted: professional education; teaching 
methods; behavior; teaching models; 
teacher character istiefc; inservicc teacher 
education; teacher impruveincni; teach- 
er rating; test reliability; behavior rating 
scales; test results; questioning tech- 
niques; teacher selection; teacher behav- 
ior « 

In service self-study was utilized to im- 
prove the qualitative level uf classroom 
method among teachers of the gifted, 
fen judges selected 45 to 75 elementary 
and secundary teachers by a rating scale 
of significant behaviors, classroom ob- 
servation ratings, the Weiner Attitude 
Scale, and the Ter man Concept Mastery 
Test. The 45 were considered flexible, 
intelligent, creative, and stimulating. 
Analysis of the teacher hehavior scale 
indicated fuur main factors: individual- 
ized materials and instruction, art of 
questioning, encouragement of higher 
level learning, and communication-in- 
teraction. I nserv ice activities were pupil 
study (case studies) of gifted characteris- 
tics, study of classroom principles fur 
higvier level thinking, and discussion and 
evaluation of a teacher model; teacher- 
made videotapes of classroom activities, 
using the principles learned, were also 
shown and evaluated *dt the inservicc 
meetings. Intcrjud;;c reliabilities of .90 
were obtained front audiotape analysis 
of the teachers' quest iu ns und answeis at 
the beginning and end of the prnjec^ 
Significant improvement between the 
two tapes (p equals ,01 ) occurred in the 
application, generalization, and synthes- 
is questions hy the teacher (indicating 
growth in higher cognitive level ques- 
tions). and growth in open responses by 
stc dents were nuted. (Authur/SN) 



hfotl* of SHf-DintltsI learning on 
Gifted Elementary School Children, 
Syracuse University, New York, Re- 
search Institute 

Office Of Educatiun tDHI-W), Washing- . 
ton, D. C 
F.DRS mf,hc 

OKC-5-I0-I69 C RP-S I74 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
achievement; teaching methods; gifted; 
adjustment (to environment); elementa- 
ry school students; academic achieve- 
ment; achievement gains; study skills; 
critical thinking; personal adjustment; 
social adjustment; student development; 
autuinstmctiunal methuds; reading; so- 
cial studies: sciences; test results; self 
directed classrooms; resource materials; 
intermediate grades 

Gifted school children worked for a 
period uf several months in self directed 
learning situations in a resource mom 
withuut teacher imposed direction. They 
had opportunities to explore areas of 
interest (during two class periods per. 
day) in reading, social studies, and sci- 
ence in the manner and depth which 
they chose. Pretests and posttests were 
administered tu measure student growth * 
in academic achievement, study skills, 
divergent thinking, and personal and 
social adjustment. Test results were 
cumparcd with those of a random eun- 
trul sample which had no cunt act with 
self directed learning. Other information 
was gathered through daily logs main- 
tained byTesourcc room personnel. Both * 1 
the experimental group anc the control 
group were chosen from fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade classrooms and were 
considered tu be mudcrately superiur on 
various intellectual measures. Little dif* 
Kicnce was noted * between the two* 
groups on gains made in academic 
achievement, study skills, and divergent 
thinking ability. Personal and social 
adjustment appeared to he favorably 
affected when self dircetiun was used. 
(JH) 
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/ 66p. 



ABSTRACT 10633 



EC 01 0633 
Publ. Date 65 
Gold, Marvin J. 



ED 003 705 
63p, 



ABSTRACT 10645, 

EC 01 0645 
Publ. Date Jul 68 
Miles, David ,T. / 

Development of a Tent for an Experi- 
mental Research Program in Creative 
Problem -Solving, Final It/purl. 
Suuthcrn Illinois University, Carbun- 
dalc / 

Office Of Education (DIIEW), Washing- 
lun, D. C. Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf.hc 
OEG-3-7-700037-2940* 

BR-7-E-037 / 

Descriptors: exceptional ehild research*; 
creativity; tests; cognitive processes; test 
reliability; test results; test interpret.!- 
tiun; test construction; testing; evalua 
tion; cognitive tests; item analysis, test 
validity; divcrg§nf thinking; prublem 
solving; productive thinking; creative 
thinking; thought processes; Creative 
Design Test; CDT 

The purpose of this first phase of a 
continuing research program was the 
development of a test of creative prob- 
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* l lent solving in general design. A design 
, class of 1 86 members was divided into 
um experimental and control group; a 
non-design control group (an education- 
$1 psychulugy class) of 45 was also 
tested. Multivariate interpretation of 
Creative problem solving was developed; 
ijve test problems were selected to make 
tip the Creative Design l est (CDT); and 
solutiuns were judged for fluency, flexi- 
bility, and originality. An acceptable 
scoring and inter problem reliability was 
•'achieved on .the instruction, library ma- 
terials, and school pride problems, but 
not on the laundromat and paper prod- 
uct pruhlems. Nu construct validity was 
obtained from teacher ratings of creativ- 
ity in class ur front a eumparison of 
design and non-design students. Predict- 
ed relationships were not supported be- 
tween performance on the CDT and the 
amount of problem- re I a ted knuwledge 
possessed or whether systematic ur non- 
system at ic problem solving procedures 
were empluyed. Variations in variety 
and originality of prior solutiuns*exam- 
ined before the test made little differ- 
_ encc to test performance. (Author/SN) 

ABSTRACT 10782 

l : .C 01 0782 . I-D 025 062 

Ihibl. Date 67 5| p . 

Me I son. Ravenna 

EflWls of Sibling Cliuriirh'ristfrJ^inil 
I’lirontiil \uluo on Grruliic Inlrnsi 
unit Achievement, 

C alifornia University, Berkeley. Insli- 
lute Of Personality Assessment And 
Research 

Office Of I -ducat iuji^Diil: W ), Washing- 
ton, I). i\. ( ‘iHiperatWS^ Re search Pro- 
gram 

HORN mf.hc 

OEC -4-6-068012-0959 CRP-S-OIMib 
BR-6-8012 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gilted; creativity; tainily (sociological 
unit); personality; adjustment Ho envi 
ronmenl); siblings; academic 'achieve- 
ment; creative development; family 
characteristics; family influence; family 
relationship; personality development; 
personal values; individual characteris- 
tics;. rating scales; cognitive tests; inter- 
est scales: self concept 

In investigating patterns of family rela- 
tionships conducive to creativity, several 
inventory -type personality tests and a 
questionnaire about family relationships 
and childhood interests were sent to 99 
Mills College alumnae 5 years after 
their graduation and to the siblings of 51 
of them. All had heen tested, while 
seniors, for personality and some had i 
been selected as cieativc hy the faculty .* j 
The 1 2 ot the 5 I who had been picked .as 
creative had nine sisters ami eight broth- 
ers participating while the comparison 
39 had 31 sisters and 28 hrothers partici- 
pating. The crcativcs had higher verbal; 
aptitude scores and made better grades 
than the other seniurs tp less than .01) 
and since gradual iun had shuwn a high- 
er level of creative activity (p less tiffin 
.001). The brothers and-sisfers of the 
crcativcs consistently made higher 
scores than siblings of other Mills w t »m- 
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en on the i ml ices of creative nails, they 
h:ul a higher educational level (p less 
than .01): and tlu a brothers received 
more honors lor intellectual distinction 
(p less than .01). l or the creative Mills 
sisters, support was found for the con* 
ceptuah/ed pattern of having the follow - 
ing: dissatisfaction with their relation* 
ships in the fanul>. symbolic facility and 
an approach to the world focused on the 
potential 01 intuitive rather than the 
practical, and confidence that they could 
intervene in symbolic affairs and could 
by their efforts and initiative gain a 
more satisfying set of relationships. iSN) 

ABSTRACT 10S41 

EC 01 0841 ED 003 802 

I’ubl. Date Jan 61 4 Up. 

(iet/els. Jacob W.: Jackson. Philip \V. 
Vnrivlirs of Ciftcdm*** in tin* Uhw- 
muni; Studios of Cognitive and IN>* 
elois<M*iologirul Functioning in Ado- 
h'M'Ollts. 

C hicago University. Illinois 
Office Of Education tDHEAV). Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 
C’R P-098 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
cognitive processes; personality; gifted: 
creativity; adolescents; cognitive tests; 
concept formation; creativity research; 
psychological testing; intellectual devel- 
opment; moral values; testing; academic 
achievement; achievement: personal val- 
ues; values; family environment; atti- 
tudes; student attitudes 

The cognitive and psychosocial func- 
tioning of four categories of gifted child- 
ren was studied. Two groups of adoles- 
cents showing different types of cogni- 
tive excellence (intelligence and creativi- 
ty) and two groups exhibiting different 
types of psyehosocial excellence (morali- 
ty and psychological adjustment) were 
investigated using a wide variety of 
measures, some of them especially de- 
veloped for this research. Traditional 
methods of evaluating gifted ness have 
divided' children into categories of high 
or low intelligence, but results of this / 
study indicate there arc two other useful/ 
categories of cognitive functioning: high 
IQ without concomitant high creativity 
and high creativity without concomitant 
high IQ. Those students representing 
those categories were found to be equal- 
ly superior in scholastic achievement to 
the population from which they were 
draw n; but the two groups "differed 
sharply in value orientations, their effect 
upon teachers, their fantasy productions, 
their career aspirations, and in family 
environments. (AM 
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The study identified what influence uni- 
versity laboratory attendance had upon 
cognitive and altitudinal dimensions of 
gifted secondary school students (IQs 
above 125). Tests from the Guilford 
battery, a self concept scale, and an 
adaptation of the Coleman Attitude 
Seale were administered to both the 
laboratory and the secondary school 
populations (249 students). Results indi- 
cated few consistent differences on mea- 
sures of divergent and convergent think- 
ing. and no significant differences on 
measures of self concept. The follow ing 
altitudinal differences in lab school 
groups were observed: the concept of 
intellectual self was significantly higher 
at the senior than the junior high level 
for boys <p less than .01); a substantial 
reduction in the positive image of the 
family occurcd at the senior high level; 
and being active in school and popular 
with one's own sex was a better prestige 
symbol than athletics, heterosexual so- 
cial activities, or material possessions. 
Further, in the lab school, a greater 
number of students expressed negative 
feelings about school or doubts about 
-their own ability to do well. Sex and age 
differences are considered; ecifte re- 
sults on altitudes and values arc dis- 
cussed. Disadvantages and advantages of 
both school settings arc evaluated. 
Twenty-eight tables present data; a bib- 
liography cites 23 items. 
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Research is summarized and analyzed in 
this revision of the author's I960 Analy- 
sis of Research on the Education of 
Gifted Children, which was used as a 
guide in the construction and implemen- 
tation ot the Illinois Plan for Program 



Development for Gifted C hildren. Infor- 
mation is provided on identification and 
definition and on characteristics of giii- 
ed children. Also discussed are the high- 
ly creative child and the underachieving 
gifted child (attention is given to talent 
from culturally different gioups). Con- 
sideration of intervention includes re- 
search design and stresses three areas of 
intervention: the administrative, instruc- 
tional. and adjunctive. Needed person 
nel and research development programs 
in Illinois are treated. Additional re- 
search is cited.* The bibliography con- 
tains over 200 items, dntedJTom approx- 
imately 1925 through 1966. and the 
reference list annotates 32 items. tJP) , 
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' Guilford; Theoretical Model lor the 
Complete Structure of Intellect 

A research project attempted to identify 
and' classify productive thought process- 
es of gifted junior high school students 
and their teachers. Subjects were 176 
gifted high achieving students of both 
sexes with a verbal IQ range of 127.21 
to 136.35. a nonverbal IQ range of 
122.88 to 134.59. and a chronological 
age range of 12.50 to 14.63 years. The 
students were given tests io determine 
attitudes and divergent thinking abilities 
and were evaluated lor social qualities 
and class contributions bytheii teachers. 
Parents were asked to complete ques- 
tionnaires independently to determine 
family relationships. Three judges, 
working as a team, tape recorded five 
consecutive sessions of classes in social 
studies, science, and English conducted 
by different teachers in the fall and 
again the billowing spring; all comments 
•were classified according to levels of 
thinking defined in Guilford's structure 
of the intellect. The types of questions 
asked by teachers strongly iatfticnccd 
the quality'of pupil response. More than 
50% of questions asked in a class scs-. 
sion were cognitive memory questions. 
The second most frequent category was’ 
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convergent- thinking, with a much small- 
er proportion of divergent and evalua- 
tive thinking questions. (BH) 
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The value of a new procedure for assess- 
ing verbal performances of superior high 
school students was studied. The instru- 
ment consisted of two parts. In part A, 
the student was given .in analogy and 
asked to identify the most logical rela- 
tionship between the two elements in it. 
He was then asked to write a description 
of the relationship identified. Part B 
required the student to construct an 
analogy statement comparable to the 
one given. Part A was designed to study 
the student's reasoning behind ;he anal- 
ogy he produced in part B. It was 
hypothestecd that items of this nature 
might help differentiate students capable 
of original performance from those who 
become skilled in recognition and recall 
tasks. Experimental, analogies items 
were administered to 143 1 0th grade 
and 130 12th grade students (males and 
females). Mean scores of both sopho- 
mores and seniors were almost twice as 
high on analogy recognition as on pro- 
duction. Mean scores foir boys and girls 
at both grade levels showed negligible 
differences. It was concluded that scores 
on both parts of the test were* associated 
with grade in school which in turn is 
associated with age and experience. 
However, results in production indicat- 
ed little improvement from the C 0th to 
the 1 2th grades. (AL) 
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The 35 years' followup of the Terman 
investigation on the gifted child is pre- 
sented. In order to describe the gifted 
group at mid-life, a general information 
blank was mailed in 1950 (1,437 sub- 
jects) and in 1955 (1.424 subjects). The 
field study, completed in 1952, included 
personal interviews,* the Concept Mas- 
tery Test, supplementary questionnaires 
of subject and spouse, and testing of 
offspring. Results for 97.5% of the sub* 
jects include the following: intelligence 
increased significantly from 1939 to 
1952 (p less than .001); 85% of the 
group went to college and nearly 70% 
graduated; two-thirds of the men and 
three-fifths of the women did graduate 
work; on the Minnesota Occupational 
Scale, all subjects were in the first five of 
the seven groups and 86% were in the 
first two (professional and executive) 
and one-half of the women were house- 
wives but many contributed to commun- 
ity and civic activities. The marriage 
rate and personal adjustment were aver- 
age for the population. Other results are 
given for mortality, health, avocational 
interests, political and social attitudes, 
marriage, divorce, income, and off- 
spring. Sixty-one tables arc provided. 
The appendixes include the forms used 
and a 45-item bibliography. (SN) 
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Environmental factors related to crea- 
tive production were studied to obtain 
knowledge of the learning characteris- 
tics and educational performance of 
children from various socioeconomic 
levels. Children from the fifth grade 
were selected as subjects and included 
395 Negro and 244 white children. 
Further division was based on four 
socioeconomic levels. A variety of mea- 
suring , instruments was employed to 
gather the data and test the variables. 
Analyses were accomplished via covari- 
ance analysis (with correction for une- 
qual, disproportionate means) and factor 
analysis. The findings indicated signifi- 
cant differences in creative thought fa- 
voring the higher socioeconomic chilil 
in most verbal areas*. The lower socioe* 
conoinic. child, however, performed bet- 
ter in the nonverbal areas. Further re- 
search was suggested to determine the 
specific environmental factors which in* 
fiacncc performance in creative thought. 
iUS) 
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The project studied the characteristics of 
a highly creative school as opposed to 
those of a traditional school. Four high 
schools of comparable socioeconomic 
and student ability level wert involved, 
two of which were judged to be of the 
highly creative type. The stmkuts were 
given various tests, ami clacs were 
observed. The findings showed the loF 
. lowing characteristics ol creative 
schools: high aspiration level and intel- 
lectual climate; less authoritarian, hut 
not less rational, teacher direction: and 
stimulating and original classroom be- 
havior on the part of tile teachers. 
•Suggested aims for an extension of the 
present study include projects for com- 
parison ol creative student productivity 
as well as turihcr investigation into the 
nature ol creativity and of the i elation- 
ship of the school environment to the 
development of creativity. (PMi 
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r o test the effectiveness of a -program of 
acceleration, and enrichment, live ninth 
grade classes of students (25 in each 
class, IQ’s 120 or above) who had been 
in this program for 2 years were com- 
pared to two control (C) classes of 
academically talented students who had 
not had the program. All students were 
given a series of standard i/.cd achieve- 
ment tests and were asked to complete a 
school attitude questionnaire. Two ex- 
perimental (I*.) classes were significantly 
superior in all comparisions in mathe- 
matics, in two of three comparisons in 
reading, and in one of three compari- 
sons in science (p equals .05). In schools 
systems A and H the E* groups were 
significantly superior in only two of six 
comparisons w ith C-groups. An analysis 
of the iota I performance of all the 
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experimental classes revealed that they 
were significantly superior to the con- 
trols in only 10 of 21 eases (p equals 
.OH I he performances of average In- 
groups from the same schools were 
significantly different from ( "s in only 
four o» .V.J comparisons. Responses from 
questionnaires did not indicate a signifi- 
cant difference in attitudes between the 
groups. Conclusions were that the accel- 
eration and enrichment* program did not 
hurt either academical ly talented or av- 
erage students, that the special program 
could be improved, and that the pro- 
gram was more appealing to students 
and teachers than a more traditional 
approach. ( RP) 
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To determine the advantages of interage 
* grouping. IK first graders (mean IQ, 
1 18.65) were assigned to two interage 
classes containing first, second, and third 
graders; l 1 ) first graders (mean IQ 
1 19.60) were assigned to two straight 
first grade classes. All children selected 
had been recommended by their kinder- 
garten teachers as their brightest stu- 
dents. Both groups were given the Met- 
ropolitan Achievement lest* Primary I 
Mattery in the fall and Primary 11 Mat- 
tery in the spring. Students in the inter- 
agC condition performed at a higher 
level* on all achievement scales; group 
means were significant on word discrim- 
ination and arithmetic (p less than .01). 
Students selected as evidencing initial 
adjustment problems showed greater 
gains than their controls on all four 
scales. However, they achieved signifi- 
cantly lower scores on the California 
Test of Personality. The parents of 
children in both conditions responded 
favorably to questions concerning their 
children’s reactions to school, their ad- 
justment in and out of school, and their 
interest in reading. The parents of child- 
ren in the intcrage program provided 
significantly higher ratings on the rich- 
ness and variety of classroom experi- 
ences and the motivations provided to 
challenge the child to make use of his 
talents. The California Test of Personal- 
ity revealed no significant differences in 
social adjustment of intcrage as opposed 
to straight grade classes. (Author/BB) 
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Self-instructional science materials for 
gifted primary students were developed 
and used with first- ami second-grade 
students. ( Hits on atomic stiuctiire. the" 
natuic of molecules, nicasui erne lit., ami 
mathematics were developed, used, eval- 
uated. and revised over a 2 -year period, 
l essons were presented through the use 
of tape players, illustrative materials, 
arid workbooks. Students were selected 
on the basis of IQ scores and assigned to 
two gioitps. Hath group used the materi- 
als for one-half of t ^^experimental 
period. All students were’ pretested, test- 
ed at the end of the fourth week, and 
post-tested for achievement with instru- 
ments developed for the study. Other 
data were obtained from teacher evalua- 
tion forms and questionnaires completed 
by teachers and parents. Significant 
gains, at the .05 level, were obtained for 
the units concerned with mathematics, 
atoms, and measurement. A , majority of 
die parents favored the use of the mate- 
rials and indicated that the children 
developed interest through their studies. 
(AO) 
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Seven articles from the Institute for 
Research on Exceptional Children con- 
sider the gifted child. The first article, 
Leadership Training for the Giftcd-A 
Graduate Program, is by JJ* Gallagher, 
director of the program. Six research 



and development papers by graduate 
students follow: Ihe Variables of Race. 
Sex and Intelligence Related to Social 
Choices of Disadvantaged, (lifted Child- 
ren by V. Gndman; Honors Progiain 
Students- -Their Academic Attainments. 
Personality Trails and Self Concepts b> 
W.l). Simmohs; An Analysis of the 
Verbal Definitions of Elementary 
School Children-- A Pilot Study by M. 
NVeiser; Evaluation of a Stnntnei Work- 
shop on C lifted Children by I . Shaffer; 
Developing a Social Studies Curriculum 
fm leaching Values in the Elemental) 
School by M. Schevers; and The Devel- 
opment of a Progiain of Sentential I og 
ie for (lifted Students by k.-V Rel/ri. 
The student papers all pmvidc figures, 
tables, and re fete lice lists. I.ID) 
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A final report was given of a three-part 
study that was made to determine differ- 
ences in the attitudes, interests, and 
values of gifted high school students in 
relation to their total environment. A 
research design was developed to deline- 
ate the characteristics of these gifted 
students, especially those characteristics 
which differentiate the three profile 
types of creative intellectual, studious.^ 
and social leaders. Superior students 
from the 10th, 1 1th. and 12th grades 
were assigned to one of the three profile 
groups on the basis of self-classification. 
Comparative analysis was performed 
throughout the study by drawing a con- 
trast between two Uth grade groups, 
one average in ability and the other 
superior. Formal and informal measures 
were used to acquire the results. It was 
concluded that the creative intellectuals 
showed strong, self-directed interest in 
learning and a great willingness to deal 
with both the .subjective data of the self 
and the objective data of the larger 
world. The studious, while also showing 
a concern for ideas and i desire to learn, 
mainly confined their efforts to coniplet- - 
ing teacher-directed assignments. The 
social leaders preferred to make their 
impact felt on people rather than n the 
realm of ideas. It was felt, that on the 
basis- of these findings, new guidelines 
for educational strategics should be de- 
veloped to take -into account differences 
among the gifted. A related report is ED 
0(13 182. (GD) 
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The need for rewarding erva ive think- 
ing is asserted; a pla»t ts pu.y'osed for 
studying evaluation nnc tc;?‘we behav- 
ior; and nieasurement ofcieative behav- 
ior is discussed. Three groups of studies 
are presented. The first set considers the 
ways the intermediate environment re- 
wards creative behavior; aspects treated 
include applying principles lor reward; 
mg eieative diink ing. creative and criti- 
cal evaluative attitudes otlvaehers. crea- 
tive activities as rewards rot; eieative 
thinking, and differential rewards for 
hoys and girls. The second set , invest i- 
-gates the following issues about the 
evaluative behavior of the classroom 
teacher: competition as external evalua- 
tion; tincvnlt luted practice and creative 
behavior; critical and creative peer- eval- 
uated practice; evaluative discussions 
about* creative productions; peer pres- 
sures in homogeneous and heteroge- 
neous groups; positive, negative, and 
trouble-shooting evaluation; and cultur- 
al differences in cvMuatirifc creative 
characteristics. The Itnltl study concerns 
helping children value their ideas. Pract- 
ical applications of the studies arc pre- 
sented; appendices are provided on the 
instruments used in the described studies 
and on developing* creative thinking 
through language arts. (JD) 
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Id iiivcsfi'gaie ~ luTelTigencc level, aca 
duinic achievement. nonacademic 
achievement, ideational pioductiviiy. 
and the uniqueness of the ideas pro- 
ducal, a sample of *03 incoming tjesh- 
■* man university students was tccuiiicd 
Inlelltgenee was meastited by using stu- 
• dents* Scholastic Aptitude lest stoics, 
verbal and visual stimuli were nsci| to 
elicit ideas*. C orrelations between intel- 
ligence and the number and uniqueness 
ol ideas were low while high protliictivi- 
ty and high uniqueness scores lemlcd to 
go together. Students were divided mlo 
groups of high and low intelligence, high 
and low -ideational productivity. • and 
high and low ideational uniqueness. In- 
telligence was found to uxett no effect 
bn the generality of nonacademic ac- 
complishments; how ever, the number of 
ideas typically produced by the student 
and the uniqueness of the ideas had a 
significant impact on nonacfttlcmic ac- 
complishments (p less than .001 for the 
total group). Implications were that stu- 
dents who w ill succeed at creative writ- 
ing. science, painting, or some other 
endeavor cannot* he predicted by grades 
or test scores alone. Nonacademic ac-. 
complishiucnts should he examined and 
credited when searching for talented 
students. (RJ ) 
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In test the efficacy of inquiry develop- 
ment materials w ith the* gifted, six 7111 - 
graders with’ IQ's in the top .V; partici- 
pated in an inquiry science class with 
specially selected materials twice a week 
for 40 minutes over 6 months; six 
children with like IQ’s worked on sci- 
ence activities in another room. Prc-aml 
pmaicsts in critical thinking and science 
^-achievement were administered; in addi- 
tion. measures of inquiry ;md analyses 
of student questions and teacher interac- 
tion were made. Results indicated that 
the students in the inquiry class asked 
significantly more questions relating to 
experimentation and that the teacher, 
while in the inquiry class, was signifi- 
cantly more likely to clarify pupil ques- 
tions and to respond to pupils seeking 
data than he was with the conventional 
, class, to whom he provided data. Other 
results were nonsignificant, thus failing 
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to ,u ovule evidence foi noticeable im 
piow'incm in the area of inquiry. iJD) 
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Michigan Slate University Press. Box 
55d. Fast Lansing. Michigan 4HH24. 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
gi'.'led: student altitudes, student inter 
ests. individual differences; personal val- 
ues; creative ability; social values; stu- 
dent leadership; ability identification; 
academic achievement, creativity; indi - 
vidual characteristics 



To determine differences in the alti- 
tudes. interests, and values of gifted high 
school students in relation lo their loud 
environment and to delineate the char- 
acteristics of these gifted students, espe- 
cially those cltaractciiMics which differ- 
entiate the I luce protile types of creative 
intellectual, studious, and social leaders, 
superior students from the tenth, elev- 
cuth. and twelfth guides were assigned 
to one of the three profile groups on the 
basis of self-classification. Comparative 
analysis was performed throughout the 
study hy drawing a contrast between two 
eleventh grade groiips.^one average in 
ability and the other superior. It was 
concluded that the creative intellectuals 
shower I strong, sell -directed interest in 
learning and a great willingness to deal 
with both the subjective data of the self 
and the objective data of the larger 
world. I he studious, w hile also showing 
a concern for ideas and a desire lo learn, 
mainly confined their efforts to complet- 
ing teacher-directed assignments. The 
social leaders preferred to make their 
impact felt on people rather than in the 
realm of ideas, it Was fell, dial on the 
basis of these findings, new guidelines 
tor educational strategies should be de- 
veloped to take into account differences 
an\ong I he gifted. Hxtcnsivc. tables pre- 
sent results, t Aulhor/CiD) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; creativity: adolescents: family 
background; educational background; 
self concept; personality assessment; lei- 
sure time; student interests 

fen high school girls were identified as 
exceptionally creative on the basis of 
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teacher nominations a ml test scores. 
Historical, peisonality. ami projective 
data were collected hy means ol tests 
and interviews. Particular emphasis was 
placed on life history antecedents of 
creative achievement, the highly crea- 
tive girls were found to possess a mini* 
he i of common characteristics, particu- 
larly in the aieas of familial and educa- 
tional history. Icistiie time activity, fan- 
tasy experience, ami self concept. (Au- 
thor) 

ABSTRACT 21285 

1 ( 02 1285 1*1) N. A. 

yuhl. Date Dec 65 2Np. 

jfiiieh. .lack \V. And Others 
A Field Demon*! rial Inn of the KITiv- 
livennw iiiul Feasibility of Early Ad- 
mission to School for the Mentally 
Advanced Children. 

Pittsburgh University. Pennsylvania. 

Sc I fool Of 1 {ducat ton 

Office Of I :d neat ion. Washington. D. ( . 

UDRS mf.lK 

OPr-M<M)74 CRP-D-OK) 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
gifted: demonstration programs: early 
admission: early childhood education: 
kindergarten: academic achievement: 
social adjust me lit: personal adjustment 

A 4 -year study demonstrated the feasi- 
bility and effectiveness of early admis- 
sion to school for menfuliy advanced 
children. Approximately 800 children 
were screened to locate the 36 children 
who entered kindergarten before the 
usual time. C riteria for early' admission 
included an ID of 130 oi higher, social ' 
maturity at least 1 year advanced, abs- 
ence of health problems, satisfactory s 
emotional •dcvelonnicnt. approval by 
kindergarten teachers after observation 
of a kindergarten visit, and parental 
approval. Data we rcNco ll.ee ted on the . 
attitudes, costs, and iTunlilications re- 
quired inactivities of professional staff, 
and on the achievement of'fttipiU. Child- 
ren ad mil led early to schooNm the bastfs 
of mental.' physical, social, and emotion- 
al readiness did as well in\ieadcniie 
work as their older elassmatesv of like 
ability in kindergarten and first and 
second grades On six’iometiic nica^uies 
there was no evident diflerence between 
eaily admitted children and others. FJic 
process of demonstration was analyzed 
in terms of innovation and change. 
Information about the demonstration 
was disseminated w idely through public 
information media. (JM) 
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Check. John F. 

An Analysis of Diffi'rrnm in Creative 
Ability llrtwren White and Negro 
Student*, / Public ' and Parochial, 
Three Different Grade Levels, and 
Males and Females. Final Rcpqrl. 
Wisconsin State University. Oshkosh 
Office Of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton. D. ('..Bureau Of Research 
liDKS mf.hc 

OECi-0-8-0801 1 7-3725-010 
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IX'scriptors: exceptional child research: 
Caucasian students: creative ability: cre- 
ative development: creativity: creativity 
research: grade 4: grade 7; grade 12; 
Negro students; paroch ial schools; stu- 
dent characteristics; student evaluation; 
teacher attitudes; public schools; sex 
differences; :ige differences 

The purposes of this investigation were 
to determine whether differences in cre- 
ative ability exist between white and 
Negro students, between public and par- 
ochial school students, between students 
of different grade levels, and between 
sexes. A corollary purpose of this study 
was to determine how well teachers ean 
identify the creative students in their 
classes hy personal contact and by ob- 
servation. A total of 600 students in 
grades four, seven and twelve were given 
the California Test of Mental Maturity 
and the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking. The teachers involved with 
these students were asked to select the 
five most and the live least creative 
students in their classes. Significant dif- 
ferences were shown between grades 
four and twelve, favoring the higher • 
grades. Public school students were 

. more creative Ilian parochial students. 
No significant differences were found 
between Negro and white students, be- 
tween grades seven and twelve, or be- 
tween the sexes. Results indicate teach- 
ers are not able to identify creative 
students. (Author/KJ) 
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Welsh, George S. 

Relationship* of Intelligence Test 
Score* to Measure* of Anxiety^ fmpnf- 
Sfvene**, und Verbal Interests in Gift- 
• ed Adolescents. Final Report, 
fiorlh Carolina University. Chapel Hill 
Office Of Education (l)HKW). Washing- 
ton. D. (\, Bureau Of Research 
KDRS mf.hc 
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I Descriptors: exceptional eh.ildre sea rch: 
anxiety; correlation; gifted: group intel- 
ligence testing: individual characteris- 
tics; intelligence, tests; personality; self 
concept: self control; verbal ability: vo- 
cabulary 

The degree to which potentially useful J 
group intelligence tests were affected hy 
personality characteristics such as anxie- 
ty. impulsiveness or caution, and verbal 
interests was investigated hy a battery of 
intelligence/ interest, and personality 
tests administered tpl.163 gifted adoles- 
cents in special summer programs.^ntel- 
iigenee was measured hy the D-48 (non- 
verbal) and the ^Herman C oncept Mas- 
tery Test (C Mi -Verbal), anxiety by the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (MM PI) A-scale. impulsivity hy 
the MN1 PI Pd- and Ma-scalcs. verbal 
interest by the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank (SVIB) Lawyer and Author- 
. a ,? Journalist (men's) scales, self-concept hy 
(tough's Adjective Check List, and care- 
lessness by errors on easy intelligence 
items. Significant negative correlations 



were found between anxiety, and inlcllig*' 
cnee, impulsivity ami intelligence, and 
carelessness and intelligence. Positive 
correlations were found between verbal 
interest and vcrhal iiitcUigcncc. turn* ver- 
bal and verbal intelligence, and counsel- 
ing readiness and intelligence. Wider use 
and revision ofjlic D-48. restricted use 
of tile (M l . pait and total score-report- 
ing of the CM T. and additional con e la 
tionul analyses between the MMPI 
scales and Adjective ( beck Fist. and 
between the SVIH scales and the two 
intelligence lesis aie lecoinmendcd. 
(WK> 
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Oden. Mclita II. 

The Fulfillment of Pro mix*: 10- Year 
Follow-! p of tin* ‘IV rni ill* Gifted 
Group. . 

St a n foul University. California. Depart- 
ment Of pNyclioldgy *'- 
I DRS not axailable. 

Genetic Isychology Monogi.inlis: \ 77 
l irst Half P3-93 Feb 1968 I 
Desci iplois: exceptional child) icsearch; ^ 
gifted: achievement; pqrsonjil adjijM- 
ment: individual cliaracteiisttibs; follow- 
up studies; success factors; :ul4ili clugae- 
t eristics; psychological characteristics; 
political attitudes; social values, social ' 
characteristics; persona lily ^professional 
recognition; educational ' jniek ground; s 
family background /* 

As folloxyup*. a seventh survey was done 
in. 1960-61 of the 1538 suhjeels studied 
by Terniun in 1921-22 (857 boys, and 
671 girls, aged 3 to 19. all scoring in top 
I f /t on intelligence tests)/ Data -were 
obtained by. mail questionnaire for 87 f < 

* of the 1398 subjects* st ill living (median 
age 49). Conclusions were .as follow'; the 
subjects bad become gifted adults, main- 
tained intellectual ability, had • lower 
mortality rates, and good’ physical and 

* mental health, manifested minimal 
crime, ranked high in educational and 
vocational achievements, were active in 
comnSunity affairs, and held model .it e 

— p ol i t tea 1 - a n d_soe iaL vie ws* Twi l-thirds 
felt they had lived up to their inle|lec- 



tual ability. To assess correlates of voea- 
tion.1l achievement, the 100 mpM^and 
100 least successful men were compared. 
Results indicated that the most .success- 
ful men came from families having 
higher socioeconomic- shit us and giving 
more encouragement to succeed; ranked 
higher as adolescents in volitional, intel- 
lectual. moral, and social traits; and had 
more self confidence, per serve ranee. and 
integration toward goals. 9 In addition, 
although scholastic, achievement had 
been sinular'in grade school, half as 
many .of the least successful men had 
graduated mini college; they were also 
more prone to emotional and social 
difficulties. (DS\^ 
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lc\as University. Austin. Research And 
Development ( enter Bor Teacher lulu- 
cal ion 

Ollicc <>r Education (DHEAV). Washing. 

mn. I) ( liureati Of Research 

I: OKS ml. lie 
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Oesci i plots: exceptional child uscarch; 
gifted; talent: individual characteristics; 
picdvrt ion; . academic achievement; be* 

^ has ior patterns; lalen* development; in-""' 

tcllccttiul development: cognitive ahili- 

• jy: pcivmality; behavior s henries; peer 

relationship; sell concept; student evalii- 
aiion: *»cial values . ' ^ 

^ illi a dyadic interaction theory of 
human development and behavior as the/ 
framework. ‘lac tin and multiple regres- 
sion analyse^ were used to determine 
pi edit lots aijd criteria of talent (socially 
* 1)1 ctihmally \\:ihic(f behavior). Analyses , 

coveted gi.ide'p»>iht average and scores 
* 1,11 standaid academic achievement and 
scholastic aptitude - tests; also covered 
NUie teacher, peer, and self ratings. Of 
<v- ihe icsiilting 15 iiiulei lying 4 criteria of 

talented hehav/oi in 961 twelfth graders 
and nine predictors in 1.464 ninth grad- 
eis. iniei correlations were found be- 
iween the foHowing (criterion appears 
liisil acadcthic performance gut coiT'~ 
vergeni thinking; reputed brain and peer 
evaluated brain; stteisifl poise and peer 
r evaluated brain, also self rated conform- 
ist; ami (negative) potential delinquent 
and social isolation, bindings supported 
. » | he dyadic theory. Discussions are prov- 

ided on the theory and on teacher 
evaluation ot academic achievement; 
d ; ita. methodology, and dissertation ah- 

♦ siracts by staff arc appended. (JD) 
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Wisconsin University. Madison. Re- 
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Descriptors; creativity research; creative 
thinking; creative development; work- 
books; creative ability; instructional ma- 
terials; teaching methods; program eval- 
uation; creativity; Stretch Workhook 

« l*o determine if use of. a creativity 

training workbook (Stretch) would in- 
crease creative performance. 4*5 fourth 
/ grade pupils were studied. The students 

were divided into control and experi- 
mental groups with half high (mean IQ 
113) and half normal (mean IQ 101) 
ability with the controls using a placebo 
workbook and the experimental using 
the Stretch workbook. The data upon 



pro* and posttesting with the Torrance 
l ests of Creative Thinking revealed no 
significant differences hct\yecn the two 
groups. However, the author felt from 
analysis and informal observation^ that 
St i etch did improve verbal originality, 
certain scores of the lower ability group 
improved more than the higher* ability 
group, and all students improved signilt- 
cant I y oh almost all measures. . The au- 
thor indicates that the workbook has the 
potential to be helpful in creativity 
training. (JM) 
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Duncan. Ann Dell Warren 
^ Behavior Rates of Gifted and Regular 
Klementary School Children. National 
Association for Gifted Children Mono- 
graph. 

Kansas University. Lawrence. Bureau 
.Of Child Research 
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Descriptors: except ionjil child research; 
gifted; task performance; timed tests; 
reaction time; behavior; elementary*" 
school students; cognitive processes; per- 
formance tests; hchavior rates 

To determine whether gifted children 
are faster than average students on all 
behaviors sampled or only on academic 
subjects. 46 gifted and 30 average child- 
ren were tested. The time rates for 
tapping, walking, reading, answering, 
and calculating were determined. All 
children were from grades 4 through 6; 
median IQ of the gifted was 138. and tor 
the average 110. The results were that 
some gifted rates were similar to the 
average performance, but generally the 
gifted performed significantly faster on 
both academic and non-academic hchav- 
iors. Also the higher the grade level the 
faster the hchavior. and the correlations 
between academic rates and achieve- 
ment scores, non-acadcmic rates, and 
intelligence test scores are all heyond 
the .005* level of significance. The con- 
clusion is that study should be made to 
‘determine whether accelerating behav- 
ior rates could increase abilities and 
gift cd ness. (JM) 
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Wallach. Michael A.; Wing. ClilTW., Jr. 
The Talented Student: A Validation 
of the Creativity ..Intelligence Distinc- 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; creativity; intelligence; achieve- 
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activities; individual activities; science 
, activities; leadership; an ucti\ itiev; crea* 

\ ** vc riling; creative thinking; grades 
(scholastic); personal adjustment; pro- 
ductive thinking; originality; coalmen- 
lar activities 

The relationship between intelligence 
and creativity was studied in 503 college 
students. Scholastic Aptitude l est scores 
were averaged to dctciminc intelligence; 
tasks were designed to measure ntimhei 
and uniqueness ol* ideas High school 
and freshman college grades indicated 
academic accomplishment; student ques- 
tionnaires rated talented nonacademic 
accomplishment in aesthetic, scientific, 
and social areas. Results indicated that 
high intelligence was linked with highei 
grades hut was unrelated to nonacadem- 
ic accomplishment. Ideational output 
was related to both academic and nona- 
cademic accomplishment • generally, 
ideational uniqueness was not pivotal in 
nonacademie-acconiplishment. In inter- 
views. students with high ideational 
productivity manifested the highest de- 
gree of competence at self initiated " 
activities. (JD) 
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Roweton , William E. 

Creativity: Review of Theory imd 

Research. Theoretical Paper Nn.2-|. 
Wisconsin University, Madison. Re- 
search And Development (‘enter For 
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Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; literature reviews; creativity; crea- 
tive thinking; creativity research;, theo- 
ries; teaching methods 

In this review bf literature on creativity. 

. interpretations or explanations of crea- 
tive thinking arc grouped into five cate- 
gories: definitional approaches, disposi- 
tional or personality hased theories, psy- 
choanalytic viewpoints, behavioristic 
theories, and operational approaches. 
Other programs, procedures, and cours- 
es are discussed. Also reviewed is litera- 
ture concerned with programs and pro- 
cedures for creativity in the classroom. 

I he current status of theory in creativity 
is explored. Over 300 references , are 
listed. (MS) 
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Bent, Leo G. And Others 
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cs)v student development; enrichment 
programs; enrichment activities;^ pro- 
gram •descriptions: program evaluation; 
experimental programs 

While in 3rd grade. J87 students were 
selected for placement in special classes 
for the gifted from grades 4 through 8. 
Teachers of the special a classes were 
chosen by school administrators. Their 
teaching experience averaged 9 years, 
and eight held advanced degrees. Six- 
teen attended special summer programs 
on the gifted and were given inservice 
assistances Results indicated that the 
program children equalled or surpassed 
the controls in academic achievement as 
measured by standardized tests despite 
the fact that their supplementary enrich- 
ing activities reduced by about one half 
the lime spent on regular classroom 
activities, Further results indicated skill 
in foreign language, research, and criti- 
cal thinking as well as growth in social 
awareness and concern, leadership, crea- 
tivity. interests, and self reliance in 
school activities. Approval of the pro- 
gram by both teachers and parents war 
noted. (Author/JD) 
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Torrance. E. Paul 

Creativity. What Uenearch Say* to !h«! 
Teacher. 

National Education Association. De- 
partment Of Classroom Teachers. Wash- 
ington, D. C. i 

EDRS not available 

National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
C. 20036 ($0.25). 

Descriptors: creativity- creative develop- 
ment; creative teaching; tcaching.Jcch- 
niques 

The author drew from over 500 research 
reports on creative thinking to compile 
the most valuable items for classroom 
teachers, emphasizing positive aspects 
rather than gaps in knowledge. Creativi- 
ty is defined, and its manifestations and 
the means of measuring creative think- 
ing abilities at educational levels from 
preschool to college arc mentioned. Pat- 
terns of development of creative abilities 
and creative ways of learning are dis- 
cussed. Specific ideas offer suggestions 
to a. teacher for providing opportunities 
for creative behavior. Also considered 
arc common blocks to creative develop- 
ment, how teachers can increase their 
own creativity, and goals in guiding 
creativity. (KW) * * 
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Drews, Elizabeth M. 

Being and Becoming; A Cosmic Ap- 
proach to Counseling and Curricu- 
lum, Part 2: The Creative Intellectual 
'Style in Gifted Adolescents. 

Michigan,State University, East Lansing 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
personality; gifted; grade 9; creativity 
research; critical thinking; critical read- 
ing:* growth patterns; changing attitudes; 
student attitudes; student interests; val- 
ues; audiovisual aids; testing 

A study was made to describe and to 
discover possible ways of influencing 
intellectual and personality development 
in ninth grade, gifted youth. The report, 
second. in a three-partsiudy, reviewed 
the results of an experimental, program 
designed especially to produc-j changes 
in attitudes, interests, and values toward 
creative intellectual norms. Tnc investi- 
gation centered on two distinctive pat- 
terns; the creative intellectual style and 
the feminine dimension. Formal and 
informal measures of creative intellec- 
tual attitudes were administered to both 
experimental and control groups. The 
experimental group was found to be 
higher than the control group at post- 
testing in originality, complexity, aesth- 
eticism, theoretical orientation, and 
philosophical contemplation. It was con- 
cluded that attitude change could be 
brought about through special efforts. 
(GD) 
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Wallach, Michael A.; Kogan. Nathan 
Cognitive Originality, Physiognomic 
Sensitivity, and Defensiveness in 
Children. Final Report. 

Duke University. Durham. North Caro- 
lina 

Office Of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton. D. C. 
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Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
creativity; cognitive processes;! test con- 
struction; observation; personality; cog- 
nitive ability; originality; creativity re- 
search; sex differences; intelligence lev- 
el; psychological characteristic!; individ- 
ual differences 

An examination was conductc4 to deter- 
mine if a child's ability to create (cogni- 
tive originality) is independently asso- - 
dated with his general level of intellig- 
ence, and if so, to study psychological 
correlates that distinguish individual dif- 
ferences on the creativity and intellig- 
ence dimensions when considered joint- 
ly. Instruments, covering both verbal 
and visual formats, were developed and 
administered to over 150 fifth grade 
children in a gamelike context without 
time pressure. These required the child- 
ren to generate various kinds of asso- 
ciates with given task requirements. 
Each child determined uses for particu- 
lar objects, ways in which particular 
objects were similar, and things that 
particular patterns represented to them. 
Intelligence information was obtained 
through the use of a standard test bat- 
tery. Correlations between the creativity 
and intelligence measures were found to 
be extremely low. The subjects were 



then isolated by sex into one of four 
groups: high creativity, high intellig- 
ence; high creativity, tow intelligence; 
low creativity, high intelligence; and low 
■ creativity, low intelligence. Differences 
among these groups were studied in four 
areas of cognitive functioning: behavior 
as observed in school and play settings; 
activities in categorizing and concep- 
tualizing; sensitivity to psychiognomic 
properties of environment; and person- 
ality dispositions. indicated’thrqugh self 
description and through fantasy. Abun- 
dant and unique associations were found 
to exist. The research indicated the 
importance of jointly studying variations 
in creativity and general intelligence, if 
understanding of creativity is to be 
furthered. (JH) 
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Ringness. Thomas A. 

Nonintellcctive Variable* Related to 
Academic Achievement of Bright Ju- 
nior High School Boy*. 

Wisconsin University. Madison 
Office Of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton. D. C. 
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Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
gifted: personality; achievement; tests; 
males; low achievers; students; high 
achievers; psychological patterns; ad- 
justment (to environment); student prob- 
lems; student research; student motiva- 
tion: student interests; junior high 
schools; motivation 

In previous studies, personality, varia- 
bles. such as adjustment, motive (0 
achieve, motive to affiliate, acceptance 
of self and others, and acceptance of 
adult values, have been studied to deter- 
mine their relationships to school 
achievement. Interrelationships among 
these variables were examined in this 
study. The California Test of Mcn|al 
Maturity was used to select boys frdm 
grade 8. and (he Wechstcr Intelligence 
Scale for Children was used to confirm 
selection. The 264 students were inter- 
viewed and tested with the California 
Psychological Inventory. Bills Index of 
Adjustment and Values, and a card sort. 
Grade point averages were obtained and 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills was admin- 
istered. The high and low thirds of (he 
group were tested using Dunn's Visual 
Discrimination Task. Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, and McClelland's Projec- 
tive Test. Results showed that low 
achievers do not have as close ties with 
home nor do (hey accept conventional 
values as much as do high achievers. 
The various measures (ended to confirm 
each other in measurement of variahles. 
Findings confirmed many findings of 
earlier studies of nonintcllcctivc charac- 
teristics o ( high and low achieving bright 
pupils. This confirmation suggests that 
future research should attempt to modi- 
fy^ccrlain student characteristics both in 
the, laboratory and in the field. (Al.) 
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ABSTRACT 30089 

RC 03 0089 MO N.A. 

Publ. Dale 70 . 5p. 

'Torrance, E?P:tul; Khatena. Joe 
Wlmi Kind of Person are You? A 
Brief Screening Device for Menli ty- 
ing Creatively Gift«*d Adolescents ami 
Adults, 

HORS not available 

Gifted Child Quarterly: VI4 N2 P7I-5 
Sum 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; identification; creative ability; 
talent identification; test validity; ado- 
lescents; adults; screening tests 

The brief screening test described cons- 
ists of 50 paired characteristics in a 
forced choice format, one of each pair 
being more central or essential to crea- 
tive functioning, lest -retest reliability 
, and validity studies arc reported. The. 
validity evidence appears to justify the 
use of the test as a coarse screening 
device for identifying creative adoles- 
cents and adults and for use in teaching 
and experimental group situations. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30091 

EC 03 00° I ED N. A 

Publ. Date 70 ‘4^ 

Jacobs, Jon C. 

Are We Being Mislead by Fifty Years 
of Research on Our Gifted Children? 
EDRS not available 

Gifted Child Quarterly; VI4 N2 PI 20-3 
Sum 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; identification; kindergarten child- 
ren; Wcchslcr Preschool and Primary 
Scale of Intelligence 

Reported is a study conducted on 19 
gifted kindergarten students who were 
not recognized by their teachers as being 
gifted. Results show negative growth 
trends (loss of measured intellectual 
ability and IQ scores). It is suggested 
that previous research studies on gifted 
children, which were conducted on 
children who were recognized by their 
teachers as being gifted, were conducted 
on unrecognized biased groups. It is 
stated that the conclusions of this pre- 
vious research, which has generally been 
optimistic showing positive growth 
trends, have been improperly applied to 
all gifted children rather than to those 
studied (i.c., those recognized by teach- 
ers as gifted). (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30158 

EC 03 0158 ED N.A. ' 

Publ. Date 62 293p, 

Gctzels, Jacob W.; Jackson. Philip W, / 
Creativity and Intelligence: Explora- 
lions with Gifted! Students. 

EDRS hot available *\ 

John Wiley Ahd Sons, Inc., 605 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York 10016 
($7.95). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; creativity; social adjustment; psy- 
chological characteristics; talented stu- 
dents; superior students; moral values; 
social psychology; interpersonal compet- 
ence; personal adjustment; achievement; 
family relationship 



The study explored varieties of gifted- 
ness. determined categories, and concen- 
trated upon gifted students representing 
the categories of creativity, intelligence, 
morality, and psychological adjustment. 
Two groups of students exhibiting cogni- 
tive excellence were identified: one 
group high in intelligence but not crea- 
tivity, the other high in creativity but 
not intelligence. Two groups exhibiting 
psychosocial excellence were identified: 
one group high in morality but not 
psychological adjustment, the other high 
in psychological adjustment but not mo- 
rality. Each pair of groups was studied 
in terms of school behavior and achieve- 
ment. values, and family environment. 
Procedures and results are reported. 
Several theoretical formulations in the 
area of creativity are considered and 
related to the findings. Several case 
studies are included. The appendix pre- 
sents instruments and procedures used 
in the study. (KW) 

'X ABSTRACT 30367 

KC 03 <*367 HI) N.A. 

Publ. Date 60 2I0p. 

Torrance. E. Paul, Ed. 

Talrnl and Education; . Present Stain* . 
'and Future* Direction* 

EDRS not available 
University \Of Minnesota Press, 2037 
University Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis. 
Minnesota 554 !4 ($4.50). 

Papers Presented At The 1958 institute 
On Gifted Children (Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; talent identification; educational 
methods; exceptional child education; 
enrichment; grouping (instructional pur- 
poses); acceleration; followup studies; 
conference reports 7 

Presented are papers from a conference 
dealing with the identification, develop- 
ment, and utilization of talent. Papers 
concern Minnesota's interest in the de- 
velopment of talent, the nature of abili- 
ties, the psychometric approach to the 
study of talent, and crucial life experi- 
ences or factors in the lives of very 
gifted persons. Five papers concern the 
schools as talent -evoking situations, and 
discuss enrichment, special grouping, 
acceleration, a psychologist's point of 
view, and the treatment of individual 
differences in Russian schools. Five 
brief reports of exploratory studies with 
gifted children arc presented. The action 
and research ideas developed by confer- 
ence participants arc summarized. ( KW) 

ABSTRACT 30426 ^ 

EC 03 0426 * ED 043 990 

Publ, Date Aug 70 62p. 

Steele, Joe Milan And Others / 

Instructional Climate tn Illinois Gift. / 
cd Classes. 

Illinois University, Urbana, Center For i 
Instructional Research And Curriculum j 
Evaluation 

Illinois State Office Of The Superintend- 
ent Of Public Instruction, Springfield, i 
Department Of Program Planning For i 
The Gifted 
EDRS mf.hc 
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Descriptor; exceptional child research 
gifted, program evaluation; question! 
naires; student attitudes; class activities; 
demonstration projects; affective behav- 
ior; cognitive measurement; classroom 
environment; secondary school students; 
Illinois; C lass Activities Questionnaire 

In order to evaluate the Illinois program 
for the gifted, a study was conducted in 
which the C lass Activities Questionnaire 
(CAQ) was administered to 3,138 stu- 
dents in Reimbursement Gifted Classes. 
Demonstration Gifted Classes and Aver- 
age (Non Gifted) Classes (grades 6 
through 1 2). The CAQ, which assesses 
both this cognitive domain (levels of 
thinking needed in class activities) and 
the affective domain (social and emo- 
tional conditions existing in the class- 
room), contained 30 items evaluating 
the dimensions of lower thought proc- 
esses. higher thought processes, class- 
room focus, classroom climate, and stu- 
dent opinions. The CAQ was found to 
reveal clear variations in emphasis in 
both cognitive and affective domains. 
Results showed significant differences 
between Average and Gifted classes in 
the degree of emphases on higher 
thought processes, classroom focus, and 
classroom climate. Significant differ- 
ences were also niued between Average 
and Gifted classes on the statistical 
factors of application, synthesis, enthusi- 
asm, independence, memory, and 
test /grade stress. (RD) 

ABSTRACT 30760 

EC 03 0760 . , HI) N.A. 

Publ. Date 68 ' 6p. 

Hocfjfner, Ralph; O'Sullivan, Maureen 
Social Intelligence and IQ. 

EDRS not available 

Educational And Psychological Mea- 
surement; V28 N2 P339-44 Sum 1968 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; intelligence quotient; interper- 
sonal competence; correlation; compara- 
tive statistics; diagnostic tests 

The paper discusses social' intelligence 
and IQ, pointing out that giftedness may 
be used to describe not only the verbal 
skills measured by IQ tests, but also 
special aptitudes such as' crcativity and 
social intelligence (SI). Correlations re- 
ported between IQ anfj SI are noted. 
The best test far each of six behavioral- 
cognition factors was selected to repre- 
sent its respective Si factor. This SI test 
battery, along with IQ tests, was admin- 
istered to 229 high school juniors. Cor- 
relations of each SI test with IQ scores 
arc reported (corrected mean correlation 
was .40). The value of the SI’ tests in 
identifying persons gifted in social per- 
ception. but with relatively low IQ, is 
discussed. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30874 

EC 03 0874 ED N . A , 

Publ. Dale Nov 70 33- 

House. Ernest K. And Others 
Development of Educational Pro- 
grams: Advocacy in a Non-Ralional 
System. 

Illinois University, Urbana. Center For 
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Instruct ional Research And Curriculum 
Evaluation 

Illinois State Office Of The Superintend- 
ent Of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Department Of Program Development 
For Gifted (Children 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; program development: program 
evaluation; educational quality: educa- 
tional programs; Illinois 

During the evaluation of the Illinois 
Gifted Program, the process of program 
development was also studied. The pur- 
pose of the study was to determine the 
, sequence of events necessary to program 
\ development, and, based on the judg- 
ments of quality about the individual 
programs, to separate the different pat- 
terns of development leading to high 
and low quality programs. Subjects were 
34 school districts (!0W of a sample of 
340) in Illinois receiving money from 
the state for gifted programs. Over 25 
kinds of data were collected by various 
methods (director, teacher, and student 
interviews, class activities questionnaire, 
classroom observation, documents), on 
which judgments of program quality 
were made. Program case histories were 
also collected. Fifty- five independent 
variables were identified and quantified. 
Some variables associated with gifted 
program quality were found to be larg- 
er-sized distriets, unit (K-I2) districts, 
recognized need, a teacher or staff ad- 
ministrator (rather than line administra- 
tor) as director, high director involve- 
ment, consultant services, select ion N of 
change-minded teachers, and largc\ 
budget. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31055 

EC 03 1055 ED N.A. 

Pub). Date 69 I3p. 

Blake, Kathryn A, And Others 
Learning of Basal Reading Skills by 
Mentally Handicapped and Non-Men- 
tally Handicapped Children, 

EDKS not available 

Journal Of Research And Development 
In Education; V2 N2 P3-I5 Win 1969 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; gifted; basic 
reading; reading skills; academic 
achievement; learning processes; trend 
analysis; Cognitive processps; reading 
comprehension; word recognition 

A 3-ycar investigation was carried out to 
study achievement in basal reading skills 
(word recognition and comprehension 
skills) by retarded, normal, and superior 
pupils taught in a basal reading program 
at reading instructional levels 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. Subjects totaled 947 students who 
used the Scott, Forcsman New Basic 
Readers. Data were collected on six 
categories of basal reading skills, encom- 
passing 50 skills. Extensive data arc 
presented relating to major research 
objectives: (he identification of sequ- 
ences among basal reading skills, the 
examination of intellectual processes re- 
lated to achievement in selected basal 
reading skills (identification of process- 
es, extent of relationship, relative contri- 



bution. differences among skills), the 
describing of trends in achievement til 
basal reading skills over reading levels 2, 
3, 4, and 5 (presence ami nature of 
trends), the comparison of the retarded 
and normal groups* achievement and tiT* 
the normal and superior groups* 
achievement (level and rate of acquisi- 
tion of basal reading skills). Ri action 
papers to the study are included. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 3 1 OHO 

EC 03 I0S0 ED N.A. 

Ihl hi. Date 53 288p. 

Parky n, ti. W. 

Children of High Intelligence. 

New Zealand Council l or Educational 
Research, Wellington 
EDRS not available 

Tri-Ocean Books, 62 Townsend Street. 
San Francisco. C alifornia 94107 ($3.65). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted children: foreign countries; statist- 
ical data; national surveys; academic 
achievement: family influence; curricu- 
lum: grouping (instructional purposes); 
New Zealand 

The study of gifted ehildren. the first of 
its kind to be carried out in New 
Zealand, was concerned with general 
^ intelligence only (not special talents) 
and, so far as teaching method is con- 
cerned, it deals only with general prtr; *r- 
pics (not specific procedures). The first 
two chapters define high intelligence and 
present the general characteristics of 
gifted children. Four chapters then pre- 
sent data from the author's study of New 
Zealand gifted children (their general 
characteristics, scholastic achievement, 
\ home background, and other factors). 
Following chapters, discussing school 
organization, curriculum, and teaching 
methods, contain suggestions of means 
whereby the educational needs of gifted 
children might be belter met. Much of 
(he technical material and data has been 
reserved for the appendixes. (KW) 

\ 

ABSTRACT 31084 

EC 03 1084 ED N.A. 

Piibt. Date 66 309p. 

Isaacs, Susan • * 

Intellectual Growth in Young Child- 
ren, ' 

EDRS not available 

Schocken Books, Inc., 67 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York 10016 ($6.00 1 1C, 
$2.45 PB). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted children; intellectual develop- 
ment; behavior; cognitive development; 
early childhood; psychocducational 
processes; child psychology; thought 
processes; learning processes 

The book is based upon records of 
observation and study carried on at the 
Malting House - School (Cambridge, 
England) from 1924 through 1927. De- 
tailed psychological records of the be- 
havior of the group of 20 young children 
(IQ 1 14-166) over (he 3 years were kept. 
The data presented illumine the intellec- 
tual aspect of mental development. The 
children, staff, school, equipment, edu- 



cational aims, ami observation tech- 
niques are described. The theoretical 
analysis of discovery, reasoning, and 
thought considers the relation between 
^/maturation and experience (with refer- 
ences to Piaget's studies of the structure j 
of mental life in children) and the 
relation between thought and fantasy. 
Aspects of school .life and of the meth- 
ods used which are especially relevant lo 
these theoretical problems are discussed. 

This discussion covers applications of 
knowledge, increase of knowledge, and 
social interchange of knowledge. Also 
presented are an examination of biologi- 
cal interests, a description of 4 sample 
weeks, ami a summary of activities. 
(KW) 

ABSTRACT 31 146 

Ft* 03 1 146 El) N.A. 

Ihi hi. Date Dec 70 6 P . 

Kcislai. Evan R.; Stern. Carolyn. 
Differentiated Instruction in Problem 
Solving for Children of Different 
Mental Ability Levels. 

F.DRS not available \ 

Journal Of Educational Psychology; 

V6I N6 IM45-50 Dec 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional jcliild research; 
gifted: ability grouping: problem solv- 
ing: individualized instruction 

During an 8-day instruct ional^rogram, 

82 high-IQ second- and third-grade 
children, assigned to three levels of 
mental age (comparable to average 
fourth, fifth, and sixth graders', respec- 
tively). w'ere (aught to solve problems 
based on discovering the rule for match- 
ing. using either a simple gambler's 
strategy or a more complex hypothesis 
testing approach. On each of the three 
criteria (posttest, transfer, and reten- 
tion), children in the high- mental-age 
group who were taught (he complex 
strategy were superior to those taught 
the simple strategy; the reverse was true 
with die low-mental -age group. The di- 
sordinal interaction was significant (p 
less than .05) for hot It post test and 
transfer. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31 164 \ 

EC 03 1164 ED, N.A. 

Publ. Date Sep 70 3p. 

Williams, Eddie 1 1. \ 

Effects of Readiness on Incidental 
Learning in KMR, Normal, mid Gifted 
Children, 

EDRS not available \ 

American Journal Of Mental Deficien- 
cy; V75 N2 PI 17-9 Sep 1970 . 

Descriptors; exceptional child rcscatch; 
cdu cable mentally handicapped; gifted; 
incidental learning; readiness (mental); 
learning theories 

The study investigated the effects of 
readiness on incidental learning among 
EMR, normal, and gifted subjects who 
were equated on CA. The subjects were 
divided into readiness and nonreadiness 
treatment groups. The incidental learn- 
ing stimuli were presented with the 
intentional learning materials. The crite- 
rion measure was based on the inciden- 
tal learning task. When readiness was 
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given. I- MR. normal, and gifted subjects 
did not diifer in incidental learning; 
when readiness was not given, they did. 
Readiness was found to benefit I -MR 
and normal subjects while it had no 
effect on gifted subjects. (Author) 



ABSTRACT 31232 

1C 03 1232 |;|) N.A. 

Publ. Date 69 3|6n 

Wolfe. Hack lid. 

Tl«* Discovery of Talent. / 

EDRS not available .■ 

Harvard University Press. % Garden 
Street. C ambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
($9.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gilted; talent identilication; talent utili- 
zation; ability; annual reports; Walter 
Van Dyke Bingham Lectures 

' The text is a compilation of lectures on 
the development of exceptional abilities 
and capacities. The lectures represent a 
wide-ranging presentation of a number 
of current ideas concerning talent and 
are written in such a way as to be 
accessible to a broad audience of per- 
sons extending beyond the professional 
psychologists. Papers by Lewis Ter man. 
Donald Paterson. C yril Burt, Edward 
Strong. Jr.. J.P. Guilford, Dael Wolfe. 
John Stalnaker. Donald MacKinnon. 
Edwin Ghiselli. Norman Mack worth, 
and Philip Vernon are given. (CD) 



ABSTRACT 3 1 268 

l-C 03 1268 ED. N.A. 

Pub!. Date 2ft 648p. 

Ter man, Lewis M„ lid. And Others 
Genetic Studies of Genius; Volume I. 
Mental and Physical Traits of a Thou- 
sand lifted Ghildrcn. 

HDRS not available 

Stanford University Press. Stanford. 
California 94305,(515.00), 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; statistical data; physical charac- 
teristics; academic achievement; inter- 
ests; interpersonal competence; socioe- 
conomic background; physical health; 
family characteristics; child develop- 
ment; recreation; educational back- 
ground; vocational interests; reading; 
personality; cognitive ability 

A study was conducted to investigate the 
nature of genius insofar as it is indicated 
by the mental and physical characteris- 
tics of intellectually superior children. 
Data were collected on over 1.400 child- 
ren ranking within the top 1% of the 
unsclcctcd school population of corre- 
sponding age. Most of the report is 
devoted to 643 of these children for 
whom the data is most extensive. Addi- 
tional. less extensive material is present- 
ed for a group of 309 gifted high school 
subjects. On. many points, control data 
was secured from 600 to 800 unsclcctcd 
children. Statistical results describe the 
racial and social origins of the gifted 
students, intellectually superior rela- 
tives. vital statistics, anthropometric 
measurements, health and physical his- 
tory. medical examinations, school prog- 
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rcss and educational history, perform- 
ance on tests of school accomplishment 
and general informal ion.spccializat ion 
of abilities, scholastic and occupational 
interests, play interests and knowledge, 
reading interests, intellectual, social, and 
activity interests, and eh.iraeter and per- 
sonality traits. (See EC 031 269 for 
report of 6* year followup study on these 
gifted students.) (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31269 

EC 03 1269 |?|> n.A. 

Publ. Date 30 50Hp. 

Burks. Barbara Stoddard And Others 
Genetic Studies of Gonitis; Volume 
II l« I In* Promise of Youth— Follow-Up 
Studies of u lliousnvid Gifted Child- 
ren. 

K DRS not available 

Stanford University Press, Stanford. 

I aiif»mia 94305 ($12.50). 

IX'scriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; followup studies; statistical data; 
intelligence quotient; academic achieve- 
ment; interests; .vocational interests; per- 
sonality: interpersonal competence; fam- 
ily characteristics; ease studies; writing 
skills; identification; authors 

Presented are the results of a followup 
study of over 1.000 intellectually superi- ' 
or children who were initially selected 
and studied to establish their deviation 
from unsclcctcd children in a large 
variety of physical, mental, anil person- 
ality traits (see EC 031 268 for original 
study). The followup study, ft years later, 
repeated ’many earlier tests and made 
quantitative comparisons to check the 
correctness of previous conclusions. 
New data was also obtained to complete 
the picture of the typical gifted youth. 
Data reported concern retests of intellig- 
ence. educational progress, scholastic 
achievement as indicated by tests and by 
grades, scholastic and other interests, 
vocational plans and achievement, social 
and personality traits, health, family 
statistics, and sibling tests. Illustrative 
case studies document school accelera- 
tion and social adjustment, deterioration 
of IQ or achievement, conquest of obsta- 
cles, twins and other siblings, behavior 
problems, musical ability, and zealous- 
ness. Also included is a study of literary 
juvenilia, with a tentative scale for rat- 
ing literary juvenilia, results of ratings, 
and ease notes on gifted juvenile writers. 
(KW) 

ABSTRACT 31 293 

EC 03 1291 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 17 Ip. 

Pringle. M. L. Kellmer 
Able Misfits; A Study of Kdticutionul 
and Behaviour Difficulties of 103 
Very Intelligent Children (IQs 120- 
200 ). 

EDRS not available 

Humanities Press, 303 Park Avenue 
South, New York. New York 1 00 10 
($6.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; behavior problems; underachiev- 
ers; learning difficulties; parent atti- 
tudes; academic achievement; personal 




adjustment: psychological needs; identi- 
fication 

A descriptive account of intelligent 
children whose behavior difficulties 
w ere severe enough to cause their teach- 
ers or parents to seek psychological 
advice is presented. Illustrative case his- 
tories are cited. Statistical information 
on the 103 children describes how- they 
came to be examined, characteristics, 
home background, parental attitudes, 
recommendations made, and subsequent 
developments. A more theoretical sre- 
tion. concerning the psychology of 
learning and adjustment, discusses basic 
psychological needs, learning and emo- 
tion, maladjustment, undcrachicvcmcnt. 
and the findings of previous research. 
Questions of prevention and remedial 
action are considered in an analysis of 
practical implicat ions wiiich emphasizes 
earlv recognition of giftedness. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 3 1 384 

KC03 1384 LI) N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 
Torrance. K. Paul 

Dyadic interaction as a Fiieiiilalor of - 
Gifted Performance. 

EDRS not available 

Gifted Child Quarterly; VI4 N3 PI39- 
43 I all 1970 

I descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted: creativity research; interaction: 
creative thinking; creative development; 
social isolation; grouping (instructional 
purposes); peer groups 

The author discusses the problem of 
loneliness or isolation* of the creatively 
gifted person and suggests, as a means of 
solving both this problem and the prob- 
lem of facilitating creative behavior, 
dyadic interaction with a compatible 
peer, i.e.. another gifted person. Re- 
viewed are four experiments in dyadic 
creativity which offer indirect but strong 
support to the idea of grouping gifted \ 
children in dyads to facilitate creative \ 
behavior. Study I tested the creativity of 
college students and 5-ycar-olds. some 
alone and some in pairs. Those tested in 
pairs, who were encouraged on the 
others ideas, showed greater originality 
of thinking. Studies 2 and 3 proved the 
hypotheses arising from the first study, 
namely that subjects in dyads enjoyed 
the experience more and were, willing to 
persist longer. Study 4. concerned with 
the problem of facilitating willingness to 
attempt difficult tasks, showed that 5- 
year-olds were more willing to attempt 
difficult tasks (throwing bean bags into a 
basket from greater distances) when in 
pairs than when alone or before their 
entire class. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31386 

EC 03 1386 ~ ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 4p. 

Krippncr, Stanley; Blickcnstaff, Ralph 
The Development of Self-Concept oh 
Purt of an Arts Workshop for the 
Gifted. 

EDRS not available 

Gifted Child Quarterly; VI 5 N3 IM63-6 
Fall 1970 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
gifted; vocational interests; sex differ- 
ences; role perception; self concept;, sci- 
ences; art 

To determine whether the vocational 
interests of gifted children were deter- 
mined by sociocultural influences (i.c*., 
sex stereotypes) as well as by intellectual 
potential, 27 gifted boys and 13 gifted 
girls, ages 8-14 years, were tested and 
interviewed. Vocational preferences 
were determined and classified as scien- 
tific (traditionally considered a mascu- 
line field) or artistic (a feminine field). 
Careers in science were selected by 24 
boys and 2 girls, while artistic careers 
interested 1 1 girls and 3 boys. Tests of- 
emotional stability, visual- motor skills, 
neurological organization, and intellig- 
ence showed no\statistically significant 
differences between boys and girls, indi- 
cating that sex rather than one of these 
factors was the important variable. A 
I -day arts workshop, held to expand the 
experiential basis for occupational inter- 
ests, attempted to stimulate originality 
and self expression while breaking down 
stereotyped role definitions and expand- 
ing self concepts. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31411 

EC 07 141 1 liD N.A. 

I\ibl. Date Dec 70 9p. 

Kirkendall, Don K.; Ismail, A, H. 

The Ability of Personality Variable in 
Discriminating among Three Intel b-c- 
tual Groups of IVeadolesccnt Boys 
and Girls. 

EDRS not available 

Child Development; V41 N4 IM 173-81 
Dec 1970 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
gifted; average students; slow learners; 
personality; intelligence level; intellec- 
tual development; personality assess- 
ment; emotional adjustment; childhood; 
intelligence differences; academic 
achievement 

Two hundred and five children, ages 
10-13 years, were used to study the 
ability of personality trait variables, as 
measured by the Children's Personality 
Questionnaire, in discriminating among 
three intellectual groups of prcadolcs- 
ccnl children. Purposes were to deter- 
mine the relative importance of these 
variables in the discrimination and to 
determine the ability of the personality 
variables in classifying subjects into in- 
tellectual groups. In addition, some dis- 
cussion of the multivariate approach 
used (discriminant-function analysis) 
was provided. It was concluded that 
children of different intellectual levels 
do in fact differ in their personalities. 
Furthermore, the results indicated that 
those children with high intellectual 
ability tend to be more emotionally well 
adjusted. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31496 

EC 03 1496 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 6p. 

Keogh, Barbara K.; Smith, Carol E. 
Early Identification of Educationally 



High Potential ami High Itbk Child- 
* rcn. 

HDRS not available 

Journal Of School Psychology; V8 N4 
P285-90 Win 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; learning difficulties; academic 
achievement; prediction; identification; 
academic aptitude; screening tests; pre- 
dictive ability (testing); followup studies; 
student evaluation; elementary’ school 
students; Bender Gestalt Test 

Early identification of educationally 
high potential and high risk • children 
was investigated by following 49 child- 
ren from kindergarten entrance through 
grades 5 of a regular school program. 
Kindergarten predictive measures were 
the Bender Gestalt and teachers* evalua- 
tions. Follow-up measures were yearly 
- Mjindard achievement test results. Ana- 
lyses revealed consistently high and sig- 
nificant relationships between teachers’ 
ratings and subsequent school achieve- 
ment, Teachers were surprisingly accur- 
ate in early identification of both high 
risk and high potential children. 1’hc 
Bender was more accurate for identifica- 
tion of high potential than high risk 
children. Findings support the use of 
•these measures for -initial screening of 
children entering formal school pro- 
grams, Specification of dimensions of 
teachers* evaluations may provide clues 
to understanding the complexities of 
school readiness. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31649 

EC 03 1649 HD N.A. 

Publ. Dale 69 842p. 

Cox, Catharine Morris 
Gcnotic Slndh-s of Gonitis: Volume 
II, tho Early Mental Traits of Tlim* 
Hundred Geniuses, 

HDRS not available ^ 

Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
California 94305 ($ 1 5.00). 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
gifted; genetics; historical reviews; intel- 
ligence level; intelligence tests; rating 
scales; psychological evaluation; predic- 
tion 

Volume 2 in a scries on the genetic- 
studies of genius deals with the early 
mental trails of 300 geniuses. The inves- 
tigation was conducted in an effort to 
discover whether traits characterizing 
gifted children arc paralleled in the 
childhood traits of individuals whabavc 
later achieved eminence due to intellec- 
tual, moral or artistic performances. 
Historical records of heredity, child- 
hood, and youth arc examined and 
psychological indices applied to measure 
the traits. Methods and results arc de- 
tailed including the subjects and data, 
IQ estimate" and treatment, a discussion 
and analysis of the IQ ratings, and an 
analysis of character ratings. Case stud- 
ies consisting of brief biographical sum- 
maries are provided to give an indica- 
tion oh the nature of the evidence on 
which/the IQ estimates were based. One 
of the* major conclusions drawn by the 
researchers was that geniuses arc not 
only characterized in childhood by a 



superior IQ, but also by traits of interest, 
energy, will, and character that foresha- 
dow later performance. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31740 

EC 03 1740 lit) 046 471 

Publ. Date 70 ftp. 

Ciotden, Mary Atm I levdon 
Cognitive, Behavioral, and Affrelive 
Activities in tin- Classroom* of Gifted 
Secondary Students. 

HDRS inf.hc 

Author’s Masters Thesis Submitted I’o 
The University Of Southern California. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; student attitudes; teacher atti- 
tudes; high .school students; cluster 
grouping; advanced placement programs 

To compare and evaluate the perception 
of cognitive, behavioral anil affective 
activities in the classroom as determined 
by gifted students and their teachers, 
gifted students in two high schools were 
studied. Two programs, the Advanced 
Placement Program and. the Cluster 
Grouping Program were selected for the 
study. It was concluded that the Aviv- 
anccd Placement Program resulted in 
significantly greater emphasis oil cogni- 
tive levels occurring in the classroom 
(higher thought princesses), a more ac- 
tive student role, and a more relaxed, 
open atmosphere. The Cluster Grouping 
Program (enrichment for gifted students 
in the normal classroom setting) was fell 
to be unsuccessful, with classes remain- 
ing teacher centered with a passive 
student role. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31874 

EC 03 1874 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 71 I0p. 

Welsh, George S, 

Vocational Interests and Intelligence In 
Gifted Adolescents, 

EDRS not available 

Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment; V31 N I PI 55-64 Spr 1971 

Descriptor.*: exceptional child research; 
gifted; adolescents; vocational interests; 
verbal ability; intelligence tests 

Based on a previous study of gifted ado- 
lescents which showed that verbal inter- 
ests and differential performance on a 
verbal and nonverbal intelligence test 
were significantly related, the present 
study investigated vocational interests 
and intelligence. Indications were that 
there was a positive relationship between 
nonverbal intelligence scores and scien- 
tific interests on physical sciences and 
other vocations stressing rational ap- 
proaches to their problems. Business in- 
terests, and vocations requiring social 
and personal contact with people showed 
a negative relationship with nonverbal 
intelligence scores. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 32023 

EC 03 2023 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Mar 71 7p. 

Leith wood, Kenneth A, 

Motor, Cognitive, and Affective Rela- 
tionships Among Advantaged Pres- 
chool Children. 

EDRS not available 
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Research Quarterly; V42 Nl P47-53 Mar 
1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; culturally advantaged; motor de- 
velopment; cognitive. ability; social ad- 
justment; interpersonal relations; pres- 
.chool children 

Motor-cognitive and motor-affective rela- 
tionships were examined among 60 4* 

year-old nursery school children advan- . 

taged intellectually (mean IQ 125) and 
socioeconomically. Both simple and 
compler motor measures were correlated 
with eight dimensions of intellectual 
functioning and a multi-dimensional scale . 
of psychosocial adjustment. Several cog- 
nitive abilities were identified as having 
significant relations with motor ability. 
Asjwell, twice as many significant corre- 
lations were found between intellectual 
measures and complex as compared with 
simple motor ability. Psychosocial ad- 
justment appeared to be unrelated to ci- 
ther the cognitive . or motor spheres. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 32341 

EC 03 2341 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Apr 71 3 p . . 

Jacobs, Jon C. 

Effectiveness of Teacher and Parent 
Identification of Gifted Children as a 
Function of School Level. 

EDRS not available 

Psychology in the Schools; V8 N2 P140-2 
Apr 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; early childhood; identification; 
teacher .role ; parent role; evaluation cri- 
teria; student evaluation; kindergarten 
children \ 

Teacher nomination of the gifted, which 
was noted as 'bcing 509? effective at the 
secondary level,, was investigated to ice 
if it was equally effective at earlier grade 
levels. Of the 654 kindergarten students 
evaluated. 19 were considered to be gift- 
ed. After 6 months of school the kindcr- 
• garten teachers were asked to nominate 
those children ip their classes who might 
possibly be gifted. A total of 46 students, 
none of whom were the previously locat- 
ed 19 gifted children, were nominated by 
the teachers. The parents nominated a 
total of 26 children. 16 of whom were 
from the original 19 children identified as 
gifted. Results indicated that teacher 
identification effectiveness dropped from 
509? at the secondary level to 109? at the 
kindergarten level. It was felt that at the 
early school level, parents were better 
able to accurately identify their children 
as gifted than were teachers. Individual 
assessment^ of the children was recom- 
mended as more just and possibly more 
economical than inaccurate identification/ 
in the classroom. (CD) 



ABSTRACT 32457 

EC. 03 2457 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 66 | 74 p . 

Durkin. Dolores 
Children Who Read Early. 

EDRS not available 

Teacher’s College Press, Columbia* Uni- 



versity. 525 West 120th Street; New 
York. New York 10027 ($4.25). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
gifted; preschool children; reading abili- 
ty; basic reading; academic achievement; 
learning characteristics: family influence; 
longitudinal studies 

Two longitudinal studies of children who 
learn, jo. read before entering school in- 
vestigated personality traits, family back- 
ground. method of lcarnmg w ^:hy..-they 

learn to read early, and whether they 
have later problems interfering with 
school achievement. Edirly readers were 
identified by testing entering first grad- 
ers. Subjects were retested yearly with 
standardized reading tests fbr several 
years. Test results were analyzed to re- 
late achievement to IQ. sex. double 
promotion, and preschool environmental 
factors, and to compare progress to that 
of equally bright children who did not 
learn to read early. Personal characteris- 
tics were also compared using data from 
personality tests, teacher ratings, and 
parent interviews. Some of the findings 
were that early readers tended *to main- 
tain their lead in achievement; although 
median IQ’s were high in the two studies 
(121 and 133). IQ’s of early readers var- 
ied greatly (91-161. 82-170); comparison 
of equally bright early readers and non- 
early-rcadcrs showed more similarities 
than differences in personality character- 
istics; parents of early readers showed, 
greater willingness to give early help; 
and there was no simple connection be- 
tween early reading and socioeconomic 
status. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 32582 

EC 03 2582 ' ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 6 p , 

Dewing, Kathleen 

Family Influences on Creativity; A 
Review and Discussion. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Special Education; V4 N4 
P399-404 Fall-Win 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
Rifled; creativity; parent influence; fami- 
ly influence; creative development; re- 
search reviews (publications) 

Studies of parents of creative individuals 
are reviewed. The literature is shown to 
be scattered, frequently only incidental 
to the main investigation, and often re- 
trospective and therefore modified by 
what the respondents remember or 
choose to report. However, the amount 
of agreement is noted to be impressive, 
with the findings supporting work carried 
out in other disciplines. Parental varia- 
bles of particular importance appear to 
be an unpossessive relationship with the 
child which encourages self-reliance and 
independence, permissive child-rearing 
methods, and diverse and relatively intel- 
lectual interests. Implications for educa- 
tional practice are considered. (Author/ 

KW) 

ABSTRACT 32633 

EC 03 2633 £D N.A. 

Publ. Date Jan 68 177 P . 

Gifted Children and Their Needs In 
Rhode Island. 



Rhode Island State Department of Edu- 
cation. Providence 
EDRS not available 

Rhode Island State Department of Edu- 
cation. Roger Williams Building, Hayes 
Street. Providence. Rhode Island 02908. 

- Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; state programs; state surveys; 
state legislation; educational needs- 
Rhode Island 

The-documcnt defines giftedness, exam- 
ines legislation pertaining to the educa- 
tion of the gifted (both state legislation 
pertaining to programs in Rhode Island 
and federal legislation), and summarizes 
the nature of gifted programs and provi- 
sions available at the state level in the 
various states. Results of a survey con- 
cerning provisions for the gifted in 
Rhode Island include a compilation of 
existing programs and comments solicit- 
ed in the survey from guidance person- 
nel. school administrators, and parents 
of gifted children regarding needs of gift- 
ed children and programs currently of- 
fered to meet those needs. 
Recommendations resulting from the 
Rhode Island survey ’arc 'summarized, 
pointing out particular needs and sug- 
gesting initiation of a program for the 
gifted at the state level. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 327 1 2 

EC 03 2712 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Sum 71 3 p> 

Steele. Joe Milan and Others 
Clearinghouse: Cognitive and Affec- 
tive Patterns of Emphasis in Gifted 
and Average Illinois Classes. 

Exceptional Children; V37 NIC P757-9 

, Sum 1971 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
gifted; special classes; class activities; 
cognitive processes; thought processes; 
class management; student attituder, Illi- 
nois 

The systematic processing of low infer- 
ence student judgments about their class- 
es was used to describe and evaluate 
classroom transactions. The study was 
designed to determine the cognitive and 
affective emphases which exist in the 
classroom and to determine patterns dif- 
ferentiating classes of gifted and average 
students. The sample, consisting of 3.138 
students in 62 gifted and 69 average llli- .. 
nois classes in various subjects in grades j 
6-12. were administered a specially de- 
veloped Class Activities Questionnaire. 
Gifted classes were found to have a 
broader scope of cognitive emphasis, to 
emphasize higher thought processes, 
have* more opportunity for discussion, 
less tcacher'domination, and more enthu- 
siastic students. (Author/KW) 

ABSTRACT 3273 1 
EC 03 2731 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date 62 lOOp. 

Tannenbaum, Abraham J. 

Adolescent Attitudes Toward Academ- 
ic Brilliance. 

EDRS not available 

Teachers College Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 525 West 120th Street. New 
York, New York 10027 (S3. 50). 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; academic ability; adolescents; 
student attitudes; academic achievement; 
athletics; peer acceptance; stereotypes; 
surveys 

The focus of the study was an attempt to 
explore the status of intellect ijj the ado- 
le scent world, to obtain empirical evid- 
ence on adolescents' attitudes toward 
academic brilliance, and to identify some 
possible influences on these altitudes.. A 
survey* instrument was administered to 
’615 eleventh graders drawn from honor, 
regular, and modified English classes in 
an urban school. The iccnagcrs fell that 
brilliance (as against average ability) had 
no particular attracting or repelling pow- 
er. Prejudice against brilliant students 
wa£ felt to stem from the interaction of 
brilliance with other personal qualities 
perceived as objectionable. Moderation 
in scholastic effort was viewed favora- 
bly. and athletes were rated consistently 
preferable to non athletes. Replications of 
the study revealed similar findings in 
rural New York and Denver communi- 
ties. but there seemed to be less stigma 
attached to studiousness in a sample 
from a middle class Connecticut town. 
Previous studies, components of the sur- 
vey. and implications are also discussed. 

(RJ) 

ABSTRACT 32749 

EC 03 2749 ED N.A 

Publ. Dale 71 8p. 

Torrance. E. Paul 

Developmental Changes In Sources of 
Consensual Validation in Prcadolcsc- 
cnce. 

EDRS not available 

Gifted Child Quarterly; V 15 N 1 P3-10* 
Spr 1971 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
gifted;, peer relationship: intermediate 
grades; peer acceptance 

Four studies were designed to test the 
hypothesis that there was an increased 
tendency for children to consult their 
peers about problems as they entered 
fourth grade. A secondary objective was 
to ascertain the potentiality of gifted 
elementary school children to participate 
as experimenters in educational research. 
Seventy-six third graders. 93 fourth grad- 
ers. and 81 fifth graders were tested by 
gifted sixth graders, and by the research- 
er. Results of the four experiments were 
felt to indicate that the fourth grade was 
marked by increased sharing of problems 
with peers rather than with parents and 
teachers. The author fell that checking 
with peers was likely to reduce originali-’ 
ty of expression and decrease the output 
of ideas. Regarding the secondary objec- 
tive. it was felt that gifted sixth gtaders 
could function successfully as .experi- 
menters in educational research. Results 
obtained by the sixth graders were noted 
as being almost identical to the research- 
er’s results. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 32750 

EC 03 2750 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 71 6p. 

Govvan. John Curtis 



Why Some Gifted Children Become 
Creative. 

EDRS. not available 

Gifted Child Quarterly; V15 N1 Pli-8 
Spr 1971 

Descriptors: gifted; creativity; family in- 
fluence; exceptional child research; per- 
sonality; research reviews (publications) 

The article discusses the variance of 
creativity in gifted children. Literature 
and research reviews .consider some of 
the reasons (personality or environment) 
for the difference. Personality aspects of 
highly creative gifted children emphasiz- 
ing prcconscious. playful: and phallic 
explanations arc discussed. The author 
rotes that so far as family and environ- 
mental stimulation are concerned, it ap- 
pears that whatever stimulates the three 
personality components (prcconscious. 
playful, phallic) such as parental encour- 
agement of playfulness, independence, 
impulsiveness, and sensitivity, is valua- 
ble. A study conducted by the author is 
briefly described in which questionnaires 
were sent to parents of gifted children. 
The questionnaire provided data on high- 
ly creative as opposed to low creative 
gifted boys and girls. Tentative conclu? 
sions and implications note that high cre- 
ative children and families show' a freer 
style of family life and higher Socioecon- 
omic status, more inclination toward the 
arts, and more liberal political and social 
views. The author concludes that the 
family environment has important effects 
upon the development of creative pro- 
pensities in children. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 32752 

EC 03 2752 ED N.A. 

Publ. Dale 71 4p. 

Jacobs. Jon C. 

Evaluation of Mother Teaching Style 
in High Ability Families. 

EDRS not available 

Gifted Child Quarterly: V15 Nl P32-5 
Spr 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
gifted: mothers: cognitive development; 
teaching methods; cognitive measure- 
ment; problem solving; evaluation 

Investigation of mother child communi- 
cation interaction (expansive or restric- 
tive) in high ability families was made 
using a block sorting task that defined 
the level and mode of abstraction dis- 
played by the mother. Twenty gifted 
children, aged 4 and 5 were located. The 
mothers were taught to do a block sort- 
ing task which they were later asked to 
leach to their children. The 20 mothers 
of gifted children were felt to be varied 
in their teaching style. Eight of the moth- 
ers were noted as being restrictive, nine 
mothers were expansive, and three too 
varied in their teaching style to classify. 
It was concluded that, unlike implica- 
tions in the literature suggesting expan- 
sive teaching styles for such mothers, 
varying styles were found. The block 
sorting task was judged to be a reliable 
instrument in that discrimination in 
teaching style for high ability families 
was ascertained just as it was for low 
ability, low* socioeconomic families. 



Coping with difculiics in the cognitive 
environment was fell to exist among all 
children regardless of ability. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 32753 

EC 03 2753 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 71 /, p . 

Thomas. Susan J. Bahlkc; Fcldhusen, 
John F. 

To Spark an Interest: Think Creative- 
ly . 

EDRS not available 

Gifted Child Quarterly; V15 Nl P36-41 
Spr 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; creative thinking; elementary 
school students; program effectiveness; 
Purdue Creative Thinking Program 

An evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
components on the Purdue Creative 
Thinking Program was made. Forty-eight 
classes were selected randomly from 
approximately 100 classes of fourth, fifth 
and sixth graders in a small urban school 
system. Each of the three purls of the 
program (presentations, stories, and ex- 
ercises) were presented separately, in 
pairs, and all together for a total of sev- 
en different groupings. The Program was 
felt to be most effective for the fourth 
graders and least effective for sixth grad- 
ers. Exercises were noted as being the 
most effective component of the Pro- 
gram. It was concluded that the Program 
helped children develop thinking abili- 
ties. and that having the children write 
down their creative ideas wav’tKe* most 
effective part of the Program! (CD) 

ABSTRACT 32785 

EC 03 2785 ED N.A. 

Publ. Dale 71 I9p. 

Adams. Leslie 
Research In Creativity. 

EDRS not available 

Kansas Studies in Education; V21 Nl/2 
P60-78 Spr/Sum 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; creativity research; creativity; 
research reviews (publications) 

A synthesis of research in creativity, the 
article is limited to studies done after . 
1950 and more to empirical investigations 
than to discourses. Categories, arranged 
in chronological order, arc concerned 
primarily- with studies carried on indc-. 
pendcnlly by diverse personnel, and in- 
clude music and the arts and music edu- 
cation. education and educational psy- 
choloy. and visual arts and art education. 

A summary presents impressions of the 
different types of research which arc- 
most prominent, the areas receiving at- 
tention, and the direction in which the 
research seems to be moving. (RJ) 

ABSTRACT 32837 

EC 03 2837 ED N.A. 

Publ. Dale 71 ■. I Ip. 

Guilford. J. P. 

Some Misconceptions Regarding Mea- 
surement of Creative Talents. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Creative Behavior; V5 N2 
P77-87 Second Quarter 1971 
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gifted; creativity research; creative abili- 
ty; test construction; test validity; diver- 
gent thinking; research reviews (publica- 
tions) 

The author examines the recent history 
of creative ability testing to show that 
creative ability is not a single, compre- 
hensive variable distinct from but paral- 
lel to general intelligence, and that tests 
of divergent thinking abilities have validi- 
ty. The works of R.L. Thorndike (1966), 
and M.A. Wallach and N. Kogan (1965) 
receive primary attention. S.A. Mcdnick 
(1961). M. Dellas and E.L. Gaier (1970), 
W.L. Brittain and K.R. Bcittcl (1961), 
C.A. Jones (I960), J.M. Elliott (1964), R. 
Hoepfner, J.P. Guilford, and P.A. Brad- 
ley (1970), and P.R. Mcrrificld. S.F. 
Gardner, and A.B. Cox (1964) receive 
secondary attention. According to* the 
author, various works lack proper test 
criteria and result validations, raising the 
need for factor analysis and multiple-re- 
gression procedures. Due to the com- 
plexity both of creative talent and of 
creative performance criteria, no one test 
of creative ability correlates highly with 
the criteria. (CB) y 

ABSTRACT 32838 

EC 03 2838 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 71 lOp. 

Torrance, E. Paul 

Some Validity Studies of Two Brief 
Screening Devices for Studying the 
Creative Personality. 

EDRS not available 

Journal .of Creative Behavior; V5 N2 
P94-I03 Second Quarter 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; screening tests; creativity re- 
search; creative ability; test validity; lest 
construction 

The author describes two * "recning 
devices for studying the i .. erson- 



ality and some of the validity studies 
thus far accumulated. The Creative Moti- 
vation Scale is a screening device built 
around seven basic scales: creative moti- 
vation, critical motivation, power moti- 
vation, quest for certainty, quest for 
meaning, quest for social relations, and 
rejection of social relations. Another 
screening device is the What Kind of 
Person Are You? test. The present ver- 
sion of the test consists of 50 items ar- 
ranged in a forced-choice format and 
takes most subjects 5 to 10 minutes to 
complete. Evidences of test validity arc 
found in studies using the Sounds and 
Images Test of Originality (Cunnington 
and Torrance, 1965), imaginative stories, 
originality scores on Onomatopoeia and 
Images Test, Provocative Questions Test 
(Torrance, 1966). and Runner studies of 
Attitude Patterns (Runner and Runner, 
1965). Immediate feedback is easy to 
supply, making both devices ideal for 
audience-involving discussions of the 
creative person and of creative behavior. 
(CB) 



ABSTRACT 32878 

EC 03 2878 1-b 053 500 

Publ. Date Apr 71 9 p . 

Lazar, Alfred L. and Others 
Sex Differences In Attitudes of Young 
Male and Female Gifted Youngsters 
Toward Handicapped Individuals. 
California State College. Long Beach 
EDRS mf,hc \ 

Paper Presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the California Education Research 
Association (49th, San Diego, California, 
April 29, 1971). 

Descriptors; exceptiona!\child research; 
gifted; attitudes; handicapped; sex differ- 
ences; attitude tests; Attitude Toward 
Disabled Persons Scale 



Fifteen males and 15 females (ages 8.0 to 
8.8) who had been identified as gifted 
were studied to compare their attitudes 
toward handicapped individuals as mea- 
sured by the Attitude Toward Disabled 
Persons Scale (ATDP). Form O of the 
ATDP Scale was used and a one-way 
analysis of variance showed a significant 
difference between males and females, 
supporting other studies which have 
found females to be more- positive. The 
adequacy and promise of the ATDP are 
considered. (RJ) 

ABSTRACT 32926 

EC 03 2926 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Aug 7 1 | p . 

Ruschival. M. Lena; Way, John-Gilbert 
The WPPSI and the Stanford-Blnet: A 
Validity and Reliability Study Using 
Gifted Pre-School Children. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psy- 
chology; V37 N I P163 Aug 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research;* 
gifted; preschool children; intelligence 
tests; test reliability; test validity; 
Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of 
Intelligence; Stanford Binet Intelligence 
Test 

To determine if the Wechsler Preschool 
and Primary Scale of Intelligence 
(WPPSI) and the Stanford-Binet. Form 
L-M. yield comparable test results in in- 
telligence measurement of gifted child- 
ren. 30 white male and female students 
(age range 47 to 68 months) attending a 
private school were given the two tests. 
The results indicated only a moderate 
relationship between the WPPSI Full 
Scale and the Stanford-Bmet. and it Was 
concluded that the two scores were not 
interchangeable for the studehts. (CB) 
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LEASCO INFORMATION PRODUCTS, INC. 

P.O. Drawer 0, Bethesda, Md. 20014 

REPORTS 

ON-DEMAND ORDER BLANK 



BILL TO: 



SHIP TO: 
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PURCHASE OROER NO. 

r~ “ 



! 2 

1 = 
, sz 

.3 
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REPORTS TO BE ORDERED 



HOW TO ORDER 



ITEM ED Number 

* 

1 

2 

* 3 

4 ; 

5 ! 

6 

7 ; 

8 I 

9 i 

.... | • 

10 ;• 

it ; 

12 j 

13 j 

14 j 



□ TAX NUMBER 



Number of Copies' 



MF 



HC 



PRICE 
(see reverse) 



TOTAL 

PRICE 



D OEPOSIT ACCT. NUMBER . 

□ CHARGE (OVER $10.00) „ 

□ CHECK NUMBER 



\\ 



. 1 ... 



SUBTOTAL 

TAX 



TOTAL 



\ 



To order ERIC REPORTS include complete information for all 
order form items. Please print or type all information clearly. 

1. Complete "bill to" and "ship to" addresses. Be sure to 
complete "ship to" address if different from "bill to". A like 
"ship to" address may be completed as "SAME". Include 2 ip 
code. 

2. Order by printing ED number in designated space. ED 
accession numbers are listed in Research in Education (RIE). 
RIE may be purchased from: Superintendent of Documents. 
GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

3. Include number of copies (1, 2, 3. etc.) to be ordered in 
appropriate space. Use MF space for microfiche copies, use HC 
space for hard copy (paper). Check RIB for availability of 
document in MF and HC. 

t — - 

4. Include price from the rate schedule. ( Refer to price schedule 
on back.) Prices are also published in current issues of RIE. 

.../•• ^ ■ .. 

5. Some ED numbers represent a series of titles, and will be 
billed by title, not ED number. A list of applicable ED numbers 

is available. \ 

* \ 

6. Extend number of copies and price for total price for each 
entry. 

7. Add items 1 through 15 and insert amount in "Sub-Total" 
box. 

8. Add state sales tax for Illinois and Maryland or check box 
and cite tax exemption number for Illinois and Maryland only. 

9. Add "Subtotal" and "Tax" and insert amount in "Total" 
box. 

10. Indicate payment method desired. Payment must accompany 
all orders of $10.00 or less. Make all drafts payable to EDRS. 

11. Sign AUTHORIZATION and date order. 

t 

12. Include oinly 15 entries per form. Complete and sign 
additional* forms ‘if required. 

13. Quality warranty. LIPCO will replace products returned 
because of reproduction defects or incompleteness. The quality 
of the input document is not the responsibility of LIPCO. Best ‘ 
available copy will be supplied. 



ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE is operated by Leasco Information Products, Inc. for the U.S. Office of Education. 



Orders are filled only from ED accession numbers. Titles are not \ 
checked! Pfeese be sure you have supplied the correct numbers. 



AUTHORIZATION. 



. DATE . 



TITLE OR DEPT. . 



•SUBJECT TO ALL TERMS AND CONDITIONS ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS FORM. 

' ‘ OR 



MAKE ALL DRAFTS PA YABLE TO EDRS 



f 



PRICE LIST 




Microfiche Copy — Each Title 


.65 


Hard Copy — Each Title by number of 


pages: 


Pages: 1 -'100 


3.29 


101-200 


6.58 


201 -300 


9.87 


301 -400 


13.16 


401-500 


16.45 


Each Additional 100 pages or 
portion thereof. — 


3.29 


1. Book Rate or Library Rate postage is included in above 


prices. 




Z The difference between Book Reta or Library Rete and 


first class or foreign postegelou tilde the continental United 


States) rate will be billed at cost. 


; 



TERMS AND CONDITIONS 






1ERJC 



1. PRICE LIST 

The price* set forth above may be changed 
without notice; however, any price change will 
be sutyect to the approval of the U.S. Office of 
Education Contracting Officer. A 

2. PAYMENT 

The prices *et forth above do not Include 
any sales, use. excise, or similar taxes which 
may apply, to the sale of microfiche or hard 
copy to” the Customer. The cost of such taxes. 
If any, shell be borne by the Customer. 

Payment shall be made net thirty (30) days 
from data of Invoice. Payment shall be without 
expense to LIPCO. 

1 REPRODUCTION 

Materials wpplled hereunder may . only be 
reproduced by not-for-profit educational Insti- 
tutions and organizations; provided however, 
that express permission to reproduce a copy- 
righted document provided hereunder must be 
obtained In writing from the copyright holder 
noted on tho title page of such copyrighted 
document. 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

LIPCO shell not be liable to Customer or 
■•tV other person for any failure or delay In the 
performance of any obligation If such failure of 
delay, (a) Is due to events beyond the control 
or LIPCO Including, but not limited to. Are. 
storm, flood, earthquake, explosion, accident, 
acta of the public enemy, strikes, lockouts, 
labor disputes, labor shortage, work stoppages, 
transportation embargoes or delays, failure or 
tfiortage of materials, supplies or machinery, 
acta of God, or acta or regulations or priorities 
of the federal, state, or local governments, (b) Is 
(km to failures of performance of subcontrac- 
tors beyond LIPCO's control and without 
nagflDance on the part of LIPCO. or (c) Is due 
\ 



to erroneous or Incomplete Information fur- 
nished by Customer. 

6. LIABILITY 

LiPCOY liability, If any, arising hereunder 
shall not exceed restitution of charges. 

-In no event shell LIPCO be liable for special, 
consequential, or liquidated damages arising 
from the provision of services hereunder. 

•. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY. EX- 
PRESS OR IMPLIED, AS TO ANY MATTER 
WHATSOEVER, INCLUDING ANY WAR- 
RANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FIT- 
NESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 

?. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of 
any of the provisions hereof shall be binding 
unless In writing and signed by an officer of 
LIPCO. 

S. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer Nils with respect to this or 
any other agreement with LIPCO to pay any 
Invoice when due or to accept any shipment as 
ordered, LIPCO may without prejudice to other 
remedies defer any further shipments until the 
default Is corrected, or cancel this Purchase 
Order. 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of 
LIPCO In exercising any right hereunder shall 
waive any rights of LIPCQ or modify this 
Agreement 

Si GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to bo 
between merchants. Any question concerning 
hs validity, construction, or performance shall 
be governed by the lews of the State of New 
York.. 
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ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE 
LEASCO INFORMATION PRODUCTS, INC. 

P.O. Drawer 0, Beihesda, Md. 20014 
REPORTS 

ON-DEMAND ORDER BLANK 

BILL TO: - SHIP TO: 



PURCHASE ORDER NO. 





REPORTS TO BE ORDERED 


HOW TO ORDER 


ITEM 


ED Number 

■ 

■ 


Number of Copies 
MF ' HC 


PRICE 
(see reverse) 


! TOTAL 

! PRICE 

: . 1 


j To order ERIC REPDRTS include complete information for all ♦ 
j order form items. Please print or type all information clearly. 


1 

< 

2 


• 

■ 


; 


j 

; 

t | 


f ; 

i . 

\ 

\ 

\ * • 


1. Complete "bill to* 1 and **shtp to" addresses. Be sure to 
| complete "ship to" address if different from "bill to". A like 
"ship to" address may be completed as "SAME". Include 2 ip 
code. 

i 


3 

4 




’ 

{ 

T 

, I 


, 

1 


1 

| 

? *i 

1 

- 1 j 


j 2. Drder by printing ED number in designated space. ED 

| accession numbers are listed in Research in Education (RIEI. 
RIE may be purchased from: Superintendent of Documents. 
GPD, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


5 

6 




! • 

► 1 

1 

1 


■ ' \ 

t 

: - 
! i 

i 


; ! 

1 

i 


3. Include number of copies (1. 2, 3, etc.) to be ordered in 
appropriate space. Use MF space for microfiche copies, use HC 
space for hard copy (paper). Check /?/£ for availability of 
document in MF and HC. 


7 




t 


i 




4. Include price from the rate schedule. (Refer to price schedule 
on back.) Prices are also published in current issues of RIE. 

5. Some ED numbers represent a series of titles, and will be 
billed by title, not ED number. A list of applicable ED numbers 
is available. 


8 




1 

1 

1 

l 


i 


. f 


9 




* , 




10 




1 

1 


I ' * 

i 


t 


6. Extend number of copies and price for total price for each 
entry. 


11 




I 

1 


i 

1 

l 

i 


1 

1 


7. Add items 1 through 15 and insert amount in "Subtotal" 
box. 


12 




1 

1 


1 

\ 


8. Add state sales tax for Illinois and Maryland or check box 
and cite tax exemption number for Illinois and Maryland only. 

9. Add "Sub-Total" and "Tax" and insert amount in "Total" 
box. 


13 




1 

1 


" i 

i 

# _ j 


‘ i 


14 


.. 


-- -- 

1 

1 


1 

i 


r 

! 


15 




1 

l 

1 


i 

» 

i 


i 

i 


10. Indicate payment method desired. Payment must accompany 
all orders of $10.00 or less. Make all drafts payable to EDRS. 


n TAX NUMBER 




SUBTOTAL 


\ 


11. Sign AUTHORIZATION and date order. 


□ DEPOSIT ACCT. NUMBER 


TAX 


i 

\ 


12. Include only 15 entries per form. Complete and sign 
additional forms if required. 












□ CHARGE (OVER $10.00) 






\ 


13. Quality warranty. LIPCO will replace products returned 










i 


because of reproduction defects or incompleteness. The quality 
of the input document is not the responsibility of LIPCD. Best 
available copy will be supplied. 


□ CHECK NUMBER 




TOTAL 


i 











i 



ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE is operated by Leasco Information Products, Inc. for the U.S. Office of Education. 



AUTHORIZATION DATE 

TITLE DR DEPT 



•SUBJECT TO ALL TERMS AND CONDITIONS ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS FORM. MAKE ALL DRAFTS PA TABLE TO EDRS 




Orders i are filled only /from ED accession numbers.Tities are not 
you havesupplled the correct numbers. 

<5 



PRICE LIST 




Microfiche Copy - Each Title 


.65 


Hard Copy — Each Title by number of 


pages: 


Pages: 1-100 


3.29 


101 -200 


6.58 


201-300 


9.87 


301 -400 


13.16 


401-500 


16.45 


Each Additional 100 pages or 




portion thereof. 


TOO 


1. Book Rate or Library Rate postage b Included In above 


prices. 




Z The difference between Book Rata or Library Rate and 


first clan or foreign postage (outside the continental United 


States) rata will be billed at cost 





TERMS AND CONDITIONS 



1. PRICELIST 

The prim nt forth iIxm may be changed 
without notice; however, any price change will 

be aibject to the approval of the U.S. Officeof 

E&cetion Contracting Officer. 

Z PAYMENT 

The pricer nt forth above do not include 
any sales, u». excise, or similar taxes which 
may apply to the sale of microfiche or hard 
copy to the Customer. The coat of such taxes. 

If any, shall be borne by the Customer. 

Payment shall be mode net thirty (30) days 
from date of Invoice. Payment shall be without 
expense to LIPCO. 

Z REPRODUCTION 

Materials supplied hereunder may only be 
reproduced by not-for-profit educational Insti- 
tutions and organizations; provided however, 
that express permission to reproduce a copy- 
righted document provided hereunder mutt be 
obtained In writing from the copyright holder 
noted on the title page of such copyrighted 
document. 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

LIPCO shall not be liable to Customer or 
any other person for any failure or delay In the 
performance of any obligation If such failure of 
<*»ley. la) Is (Me to wonts beyond the control 
of LIPCO Including, but not limited to. fire, 
storm, flood, earthquake, explosion, accident, 
sets of the public enemy, strikes, lockouts, 
labor clsputss. labor shortage, work stoppages, 
transportation embargoes or daieys, failure or 
dwrtage of materials, supplies or machinery, 
acts of God. or ecu or regulatlons'or priorities 
of the federal, state, or local governments, (b) Is 
(Me to failures of performance of subcontrac- 
tors beyond LIPCO's control and without 
netflgsroe on the port of LIPCO. or (c) Is due 



to erroneous or Incomplete Information fur- 
nished by Customer. 

B. LIABILITY 

LIPCO's liability. If any, arising hereunder 
shall not exceed restitution of charges. 

In no event shall LIPCO be liable for special, 
consequential, or liquidated damages arising 
from the provision of services hereunder. 

«. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY, EX- 
PRESS OR IMPLIED, AS TO ANY MATTER 
WHATSOEVER, INCLUDING ANY WAR- 
RANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FIT- 
NESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 

7. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of 
any of the provisions hereof shall be binding 
unless In writing and signed by an officer of 
UPCO. 

«. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer falls with respect to this or 
any other agreement with LIPCO to pay any 
Invoice when <Me or to accept any shipment as 
ordered, LIPCp may without prejudice to other 
remedies r^fpr any further shipments until the 
default Is corrected, or cancel this Purchase 
Order. 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of \ 
LIPCO In exercising any right hereunder shall 
eolve any rights of LIPCO or modify this 
Agreement 

A GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shell be construed to be 
betwnen merchants. Any question concerning 
Its validity, construction, or performance shall 
be governed by the laws of the State of New 
York. 
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ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE 
LEASCO INFORMATION PRODUCTS, INC. 

P.O. Drawer 0, Bethesda, Md. 20014 



REPORTS 

ON-DEMAND ORDER BLANK 



BILL TO: 



SHIP TO: 



PURCHASE ORDER NO. 



1 

! 


r 


REPORTS TO BE ORDERED 




HOW TO ORDER 


; 

1 

I 


ITEM 


Number of Copies 

ED Number ! 

MF HC 


PRICE 
(ue mine) 


TOTAL 

PRICE 

, t 


To order ERI3 REPORTS include complete information for all 
order form items. Please print or type all information clearly. 


i 


1 




1 




i 


| 1 Complete “bill to" and “ship to“ addresses. Be sure to 


1 








, 


>i complete ’’ship io** address if different from ’‘bill to**. A like 




2 






1 


i 


"ship to" address may be completed as “SAME". Include zip 
; code. 


1 

1 


3 

4 

j 

j 


i i 

l 

: • ■ ] 


: 

f • ; • • • ; 


i » 

• i i 


1, 2. Order by printing ED number in designated space. ED 

t ~J| accession numbers are listed in Research in Education (RIE). 

*; RIE may be purchased from: Superintendent of Documents. 

ii GPO, Washington, D C. 20402. 

■•••r 


1 


5 


i 


, < • i 


• 


;! 3. Include number of copies (1, 2, 3. etc.) to be ordered in 


l 




j 


i 1 




1 ... J! appropriate space. Use MF space for microfiche copies, use HC 


i 


6 




} ! 


• : 


1 


j space for hard copy (paper). Check RIE for availability of 


1 5 


t 

i 




: : I 


• f i 




| document in MF and HC. 


iS 

'1 


7 

1 


r . ■... 


1 

! 

1- ; ■ 


;■ { j 




i 

j 4. Include price from the rate schedule. (Refer to price schedule 
| on back.) Prices are also published in current issues of RIE. 


l 

,Q 


8 

i 


! 


! i 


, 1 i 

; .. . -i . j 




! 

| 5. Some ED numbers represent a series of titles, and will be 

I billed by title, not ED number. A list of applicable ED numbers 


i 


^ ; 


! 


i 


i j 

! i 




is available. 

t 


i 

| 


” ■ j 


1 . .. 


i 

i 


I ’ 


}• • - t 


{ 6. Extend number of copies and price for total price for each 


1 


10 j 


i 

i 


1 

. .. ! 


l 


j entry. 

f 


1 




i 

; 


t 

i 

j l 


i 

\ 

f j 


1 

1 


j 7. Add items 1 through 15 and insert amount in “Subtotal" 
| box. 


i 


12 


I i 


1 i 


1 


l 


8. Add state sales tax for Illinois and Marylaid or check box 


1 


• 

13 


r 

1 

■ 1 


? t 


i 


r 


and cite tax exemption number for Illinois and Maryland only. 


1 


1 

\ • • - - ■ • ■ 


i 


! 

• ... ; 


! 


9. Add "Sub-Total" and "Tax" and insert amount in "Total" 


1 

1 

1 


14 


i 


i 

i 

i 


1 

1 

i 


■ r ” 

! I 


box. 

10. Indicate payment method desiiad. Payment must accompany 


I 

1 


IS 


- 


i 

i 


j 

i 

SUBTOTAL 

TAX 


i 

i _ 


alt orders of $10.00 or less. Make a!l drafts payable to EDRS. 
11. Sign AUTHORIZATION and date order. 


1 

1 / 
1 ■ 

| 


□ TAX NUMBER 

□ OEPOSlT ACCT. NUMBER _ 


i 

T 


12. Include only 15 entries per form. Complete and sign 
additiQnal forms if required. 


1 

1 


□ CHARGE (OVER $10.00) 

□ CHECK NUMBER 




TOTAL 


1 

. . L 

1 

1 


13. Quality warranty. LIPCO wilt replace products returned 
because of reproduction defects or incompleteness. The quality 
of the input document is not the responsibility of LIPCO. Best 
available copy will be supplied. 



ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE is operated by Leasco Information Products, Inc. for the U.S. Office of Education. 

DATE 



Orders ere filled only from ED acctision numbers. Titles are not 
checked. Pfesse be sure you have supplied tht corimt rHimbm 

• '■ ’ ■ K viisT'.V ‘ v Vv'/*'"' --f-fVr ' 



AUTHORIZATION. 
TITLE OR DEPT. _ 



* SUBJECT TO ALL TERMS AND CONDITIONS ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS FORM. 






MAKE ALL DRAFTS PAYABLE TO EDRs’ 



\ PRICE LIST 

\ 

Microfiche Copy - Each Title .65 

Hard Copy — Each Title by number of pages: 



Pages: 1 - 100 


3.29 


101-200 


6.58 


201-300 


9.87 


301-400 


13.16 


401-500 


16.45 


Each Additional 100 pages or 
portion thereof. 


3.29 



1. Book Rate or Library Rate postage is included in above 
prices. 

Z The difference betwee n Book Rate or Library Rate and 
first class or foreign postage (outside the continental United 
States) rate will be billed at cost 



TERMS AND CONDITIONS 



1. PRICE LIST 

TN prices set forth abate may be changed 
without notice; however, any price change will 
be aubject to the approval of the U.S. Office of 
Education Contracting Officer. 

2. PAYMENT 

The pricea eat forth Hx»e do not include 
any teles, use. excise, or simU* taxes which 
may apply to the sale of microfiche or hard 
copy to the Customer. The cost of such taxes. 
If any. shell be borne by the Customer. 

Payment Ml be made net thirty (30) days 
from data of Invoke. Payment shell be without 
expense to LlPCO. 

X REPRODUCTION 

Meter tals supplied hereunder may only be 
reproduced by not-for-profit educational Insti- 
tutions end organizations; provided however, 
that express permlsion to reproduce e copy- 
righted document provided hereunder must be 
obtained in writing from the copyright holder 
noted on the title page of such copyrighted 
document. 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

LlPCO shell not be liable to Customer or 
any other person for any failure or delay In the 
performance of any obilgrfon If uch failure of 
delay, (a) Is due to events beyond the control 
of LlPCO Including, but not limited to. fire, 
storm, flood, earthquake, explosion^ accident, 
acts of the publk enemy, strikes, lockouts. 
Ubor disputes. labor shortage, work stoppages, 
transporta ti on embargoes or (Mays, failure or 
tfiortaga of materials, supplies or machinery, 
acts of God. or acts or regulations or priorities 
of the federal, state, or local governments, (b) Is 
due to failures of performance of subcontrac- 
tors beyond LlPCO* control and without 
nagltoMtce on the part of LlPCO. or (c) is due 



to erroneous or incomplete information fur- 
nished by Customer. 

X LIABILITY 

LlPCO* liability. If any. arising hereunder 
shall not exceed restitution of charges. 

in no event shell LlPCO be liable for *ecla). 
consequential, or liquidated damages arising 
from the provision of services hereunder. 

L WARRANTY 

LlPCO MAKES . NO WARRANTY. EX- 
PRESS OR IMPLIED. AS TO ANY MATTER 
WHATSOEVER. INCLUDING ANY WAR- 
RANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FIT- 
NESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 

7. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of 
any of the provisions hereof shall be binding 
unlea in writing and signed by an officer of 
UPCO. 

«. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

e. If Customer falls with respect to this or 
any other agreement with LlPCO to pey'any^ 
Invoke vrtwn due or to accept any shipment as 
ordered. LlPCO may without prejudice to other 
remedies defer any further shipments until the 
default Is corrected, or cancel this Purchase 
Order. 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of 
LlPCO In exercising any right hereunder shall 
vwlve any rights of LlPCO or modify this 
Agreement J 

X GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shell bo construed to be 
between merchants. Any question concerning 
its validity, construction, or performance Ml 
be governed by the lews of the State of New 
York. 
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